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GERMANY AND THE ALLIES 
I, FRENCH PoLicy AND ENGLISH Critics! 


Ir nglish critics of French policy would remind themselves from 
tim Ho time of the intense difficulties of France, and particularly 
it, both economically and geographically, her position widely 
Mifiers from that of England, their articles and speeches would lose 
; 58 of that asperity which gives so much offence. A closer 
amination of those difficulties might force them to the con- 
‘ision that failure upon the part of the statesmen of this country 
ypreciate them had been primarily, or at any rate largely, 
msible for the very actions criticised and deplored. 
ightly or wrongly, France has not shifted her policy since the 
nation of hostilities. Rightly or wrongly, we have changed 
$more than once. 
2 O When the terms of peace were first discussed we were apparently 
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in complete agreement with France as to what were major con- 
siderations, although it is true that we never saw quite eye to eye 
on the question of the best means of achieving the end mutually 
agreed upon. Since that date, however, other problems, at the 
time not anticipated, have arisen in which the interests of the 
signatories have not been identical. Whether we were right or 
wrong in our belief that the solution of the latter difficulties was 
an urgent and imperative necessity to the exclusion of all other 
considerations, it can hardly be doubted that we have forced 
France to the conclusion that she can no longer rely upon us to 
pursue the policy upon which we were once agreed, and which she 
still thinks to be of vital importance. The necessity of the steady 
pursuance of this policy undoubtedly appeared to her to be of 
even greater importance than the certain maintenance of com- 
pletely amicable relations with ourselves. Convinced that she 
must depend upon her own energy, fortitude and resolution, she 
has adopted measures more drastic than would otherwise have 
been deemed necessary. 

When the terms of peace were discussed the Allies were clearly 
agreed upon the two main and outstanding considerations : 

1. That means must be devised to render impossible a war of 
revenge, which would be but a repetition, with added horrors, of 
the recent holocaust. 

2. That Germany must be compelled to pay to the full extent 
of her capacity for the damage for which she alone was responsible, 

Agreement was complete as to the end to be achieved. From 
the beginning, however, the English and American representatives 
apparently made it clear that they could not accept the simple and 
direct proposals made by France as to the means by her con- 
sidered necessary to ensure security from invasion. The repre- 
sentatives of France dreaded a war of revenge coming from one 
particular quarter. She was assured in reply that means were 
being devised for rendering ANY future war impossible. 

’ Security from invasion in the eyes of France was the whole 
end and object of the Treaty. Her ideas on the best means of 
achieving her purpose were simple and direct : 

1. Occupation by the Allies in the first instance and the League 
of Nations subsequently of the bridgeheads on the left bank of 
the Rhine, together with the demilitarisation of a narrow zone on 
either side of the river. 

2. A definite defensive alliance between England, France and 
America. 

Looking back, it is hard to understand why, at that time at 
any rate, her proposals were not agreed upon. Whatever the difi- 
culties may have been, it can be asserted that if an agreement on 
these lines had been reached, and that agreement loyally kept, a 
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war of revenge would have been rendered a practical impossi- 
bility. France could have rested secure with an army not more 
than half its present size. The doors through which invasion can 
come either from the East or West would have been held by 
France and Germany respectively. 

The arrangement was just and equitable, and after a few 
years could undoubtedly have been worked with little, if any, 
dislocation or disturbance of domestic arrangements. It was at 
no time seriously proposed that the Rhine Valley should be per- 
manently occupied, nor that the bridgeheads should of necessity 
be occupied except over a period by French troops. A force 
under the control of the League of Nations would have 
served the purpose equally well. That, indeed, was the actual 
proposal. 

The occupation ultimately decided upon was in no sense of 
the word a military guarantee. It provided incidentally little, if 
any, security in the matter of reparations. It was agreed that 
after a small period of time these keys to the West should be 
handed back to Germany in such a way that if a war of revenge 
were seriously contemplated the master cards would be in the 
hands of the aggressor just as soon as it was possible for him to 
make full use of them. Within a year of the Armistice France, 
the victor, realised that these vital positions were again to rest 
in the hands of Germany, well able to utilise them to the best 
advantage. 

The course originally proposed seemed simple and obvious, 
and possessed the very great advantage that it would have enabled 
France, no less war-weary than the other contestants, to dispense 
with a considerable portion of her army. Standing behind the 
Rhine, securely held, a fraction only of the forces necessary to 
hold the pre-war boundary would have sufficed for all her needs. 
The hideous and perpetual nightmare of invasion would have 
been definitely removed. Relieved of an immense burden of 
anxiety, she could have turned her mind away from thoughts of 
war and bent herself to the more congenial task of rebuilding her 
shattered fortunes. 

In order to appreciate how she came to sign the Treaty in the 
absence of the definite security referred to, one must remember 
the atmosphere in which she was working. Surrounded by out- 
standing personages, the brilliant representatives of loyal and 
faithful allies, who, too, had some experience of the cost of war 
and had a common interest in preventing its recurrence, she 
probably failed to contemplate the inevitability of the time 
coming when they would be no longer allies and have, indeed, 
strong divergent interests. One thing was certain: they were 
co-signatories and guarantors of the Treaty. Of their good faith 
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it was not possible to have a passing moment’s doubt. The 
League of Nations, itself a part of the Treaty, was in reality a 
League of Allies to which England and America in particular 
were pledged. That was the real security. Abundance of caution 
suggested tenacious adherence to the original proposal. In the 
face, however, of firm opposition, coming not from enemies, but the 
best of friends, it seemed impossible to press one’s own views 
beyond a point. 

And so France made her mistake. Had she stuck tenaciously 
and unswervingly to her original proposal, treating it, as indeed 
it was, as her only rather than a collateral security, refusing 
to sign the Treaty in its absence, she would probably have won 
over the co-signatories to her point of view, just as later in the 
Ruhr, by insisting on the substance rather than the shadow, 
she forced a settlement on the question of reparations. The 


collateral security—as is a way with collateral securities—soon 


proved to be no security at all. 

As compared with security from invasion, with all its con- 
comitant terrors, any other question is comparatively of secondary 
importance. The problem of reparations cannot be considered as 
a subject apart. Assuch, however, it came only second in import- 
ance. In this relation, and in order to understand the subsequent 
actions of France and form a judgment upon them from a purely 
moral point of view, it is necessary to consider the circumstances 
of the interested parties, and France and England in particular, 
as they appeared at the time when the Treaty was signed and as 
they subsequently developed. 

It has been argued by certain critics that by taking independent 
action in regard to the Ruhr at a later date France broke faith or, 
at any rate, displayed a lack of consideration for the circumstances 
of her principal friend and ally. It is submitted, however, not 
only that she has been justified in every considerable action that 
she has taken, but also that such successes as have been gained 
have been the immediate result of her determination and initia- 
tive, without which something less than nothing would have been 
achieved, and further that, from the point of view of consistency 
alone, she has kept unswervingly a straight course, whereas our 
own country has laid itself open to the charge of the gravest 
inconsistency, and possibly something worse. Two charges can 
be formulated against us the refutation of which will call for the 
most skilful special pleading : 

1. That for the purpose of meeting a danger then clear and 
obvious England sacrificed without complaining the flower of her 
youth. When, however, it became evident that continuance of 
the task, clearly not complete, entailed economic difficulties, she 
faltered and discontinued what had been begun, thus failing from 
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feebleness of vision to see the obvious, or viewing with equani- 
mity the certain, exposure of the next generation to the selfsame 


er. 

2. That, having struggled, in conjunction with an ally, to free 
herself from a menace common to them both, she continued so 
long as the menace peculiar to herself remained obvious and out- 
standing ; but repelled the suggestion that she was under a moral 
obligation to guarantee that for one purpose only the alliance 
stood firm and binding just so long as the same danger menaced 
either. 

Whether these charges can be justified or not, we shall be 
well advised (if we set ourselves up as sponsors of morals) to bear 
in mind that belief that they were justified was more than a little 
responsible for the actions criticised. It appeared that we had 
come to the conclusion that circumstances had changed so much 
since the war that our real interest clashed with the plan and 
purpose then agreed upon and further, that we were inclined to 
pursue the course demanded by our own immediate needs to the 
prejudice of the common plan of action. Worse than that, we 
must have given the impression to the outer world that the change 
of policy loudly demanded by certain prominent leaders of public 
thought on the grounds of humanity and peace was really 
dictated by expediency. 

These unspoken countercharges against ourselves are not irre- 
levant to the discussion of recent actions of the French, because if 
they are true they appear to provide a justification which is com- 
plete. If it can be sustained that there has been a change of 
front upon our part in the manner suggested, a sufficient reason 
will have been given for any actions which France herself deemed 
necessary, even if, incidentally, our own immediate interests were 
temporarily prejudiced. She will have been exonerated from the 
necessity of any consideration other than that of her own security 
and her own already established rights. 

For the purpose only of providing justification of independent 
action—the subject with which alone this article is concerned—it 
is not necessary to go so far as to argue that there has been a 
change of front upon our part ; the expression is perhaps unneces- 
sarily harsh. Dealing only with the question of security from 
aggression, for example, it will be sufficient to show that there has 
been such a change in the atmosphere, in the mutual attitude of 
the two countries, as to make it clear that in any subsequent 
struggle arising directly or indirectly out of the bitterness caused 
by the recent struggle France ‘is justified im believing that she 
might have to bear the brunt alone. If we can go further and 
establish that an implied promise of mutual assistance was the 
very basis of the Treaty, and that France gave up, or promised 
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to give up, her only real security on that clear understanding, we 
shall have done enough for our purpose. 

In regard to reparations the position is much the same. We 
have changed. France has clung tenaciously to the original plan, 
The reason is obvious and the explanation simple. The interest of 
France in the carrying out of the original scheme as far as possible 
is the same now as then. Our interest has changed. The needs of 
her Exchequer, which has relied upon reparations and based its 
calculations upon them, represent to her a consideration of 
primary importance. Our position, on the other hand, is com. 
plicated by other difficulties, and notably the rate of exchange 
question. Whatever the needs of our Exchequer may be, it has 
appeared doubtful whether the collection of reparations according 
to the original plan would not damage trade more than it would 
benefit the Exchequer. Most unfortunately, however, this con- 
sideration did not make its presence felt until a later date, and 
after the contract had been signed. 

I shall be immediately confronted with the suggestion that the 
recent agreement upon reparations has proved our bona fides, but 
that is not so. By taking the only security left to her France 
forced a conference and a settlement. She was able to demon- 
strate that a joint plan of action hurt the trade interests of this 
country infinitely less than a policy whereby France was forced to 
act alone. If she had not entered the Ruhr neither England nor 
Germany -would have struggled with the same commendable 
enthusiasm to come to terms. She afforded an illustration of the 
truism that dealings between nations and individuals have a cer- 
tain remarkable similarity. A little common interest effects more 
than a great deal of morality. If the occupation of the Ruhr 
needed justification the agreement has done much in that direction. 

For England the moral is clear. The question of reparations 
is, after all, of minor importance, as far as France is concerned, as 
compared with the major question of immunity from invasion. 
In regard to the lesser she has displayed a quite remarkable 
tenacity, which appears to have been crowned with success. Is it 
possible that she will exhibit less tenacity in regard to the more 
important problem that confronts her, definite security against 
which lies within her grasp? If she is compelled to act alone—and 
she dare not sit down and do nothing—an intolerable position, for 
a time at any rate, may arise. She will certainly revert to her 
original proposal, and something in the nature of that proposal 
will have to be accepted or an alternative provided. If, upon the 
other hand, the intensity of her difficulties is appreciated—if it is 
realised that lack of resolution now means for France, not the 
possibility, but the probability, of another life-and-death struggle 
in our time, a struggle in which the advantage of position and 
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numbers may or may not be against her according as she displays 
foresight or not now—in this event public opinion in this country 
may help in the direction of a solution. If, upon the other hand, 
we insist upon turning a blind eye to her problems, expecting her 
to adopt a similar policy, we must not be surprised if she takes 
independent action. Angry criticism at a later date will help 
but little. 

The visit of Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot to the Conference 
of the League of Nations, immediately after the recent reparations 
agreement, has not the significance that certain optimists would 
place upon it. It does not mean that France is prepared to sur- 
render her right of initiative to that body, or even that she is 
considering the possibility of doing so. Anyone who holds such a 
view must be quite ignorant of French public opinion as expressed 
by the national Press and in the speeches of her public men. It 
may well mean that France is anxious publicly to demonstrate 
what she has frequently expressed, namely, that she has the 
liveliest hopes that the League will eventually play a great part 
in the maintenance of peace generally, and even, in regard to the 
problem under discussion, may so awake to realities as to assist 
in obtaining for her that security against aggression which she 
longs for, and which alone will satisfy her. That M. Herriot is 
perfectly genuine in his frequently expressed desire for peace no 
reasonable person will have any doubt. So far, nevertheless, he 
has given no indication of a desire to commit political suicide by 
compromising the claims of his people to tangible security. He 
hopes probably that the League of Nations may realise that, if it 
took its courage in its hands now and risked its very existence in 
the attempt, it might at one and the same time secure for France 
what she desires, solve her momentous problem and ensure its 
own future existence as a power for good. 

In one way, and one way only, can this end be achieved, 
namely, by securing the transfer from Germany into safer hands 
of those doors to the West, to which reference has been made, 
which are not necessary to Germany for purposes of defence, but 
are of vital necessity to France. If the League could devise any 
machinery by which the bridgeheads on the left bank of the Rhine 
could be adequately and securely held against any aggressor 
coming from the East, there is little fear that France would 
complain because the task was entrusted to hands other than 
her own. That possibly is the dream of M. Herriot. He differs 
in this respect from M. Poincaré probably only to the extent of 
the difference in their mutual belief in the capacity of the League 
to deal with realities. 


The main security of France when the first attempt was made 
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to solve her double problem (after her own proposal had been 
repelled) lay in the apparent common interest of the principal 
co-signatories, England and America, in the end to be achieved, 
That statement, so far as it includes America, requires some 
explanation, and here it is. 

The great spokesman of that country was the main agent in 
the construction of machinery devised to render impossible wars 
of aggression, and it appeared obvious that he had in mind the 
very problem which troubled herself: the avoidance of the one 
certain war of aggression looming as clear as the sun rising on 
the horizon. 

Nor did the machinery itself seem contemptible. Born out of 
a grim and ghastly reality, it appeared certain that, whatever 
defects it might have, it would be REAL. With America behind it 
as its chief sponsor, lending her manhood for its use and purpose 
and the benefit of mankind, none but the most cynical could deny 
that it was a real security. Without America—without America 
as the most active and interested participant—owing to the 
confused and embarrassed state of Europe, the position would 
have been otherwise. 

To this end through her President, then one of the world’s 
greatest figures, America pledged her word, as she did on the 
solution of reparations embodied in the Treaty. If the machinery 
proved effective it would always be remembered that America 
devised it. The enthusiasm of her great President brought it into 
being. She certainly had a real interest in the machine serving 
its purpose. If it proved effective France’s problem was solved. 
In this sense there was a mutual interest in the end to be achieved, 

In the end itself, however, it cannot be argued that America 
had a personal interest in the same way as England and France. 
Here, both on the question of security and reparations, the 
interest appeared to be identical. 

English opinion was unanimous that the security of England 
was wrapped up with that of France, and that expediency no less 
than honour dictated a continuance of the mutual understanding 
until such time as any possibility of the danger of another struggle 
emerging out of that in which they had been recently engaged 
had been definitely removed. Many documents prepared for the 
purpose of the Peace Conference have been subsequently pub- 
lished, and it is interesting to observe, in view of subsequent 
events, that all of them, without exception, which deal with the 
question of the recurrence of trouble from the common enemy, 
take it for granted, and base their calculations upon the assump- 
tion, that French and English forces will in a certain event still 
be directed towards the same objective. 

France was shaken in her resolution. 
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For some reason the other Allies objected to the tangible and definite 
security which she proposed. Then let it go, The manhood of England 
and America standing behind France represented a sufficient security. 
Even Germany, with all her advantage of position, would hesitate before 
running her head against such a wall. 


In regard to reparations the common interest was equally 
apparent. During four years of vast expenditure both countries 
had lived on credit, either internal or external. Neither yet had 
had an opportunity of taking count. It appeared obvious, how- 
ever, that the needs of the English Exchequer were hardly less 
imperative than those of France. 

The representatives of France took stock, as nations, like 
business men, always do, basing their calculations partly on 
promises spoken and implied, but probably still more on the 
circumstances of the contracting parties. Every calculation that 
they made was subsequently falsified, but no human being at the 
time could have correctly anticipated events. 

The first shock came on the morrow of the agreement. 
America refused to ratify the Treaty. That she was entitled 
to do what she did cannot be doubted. It may, however, be 
confidently asserted that hardly a responsible person outside 
America had even considered the possibility of this eventuality. 

Europe had grown accustomed to shocks, and took calmly 
the latest, ranking amongst the most devastating of them all. 

To France, however, the news came like a stunning blow. It 
meant that the main consideration upon which she had based all 
her calculations, the security upon which she relied in the place 
of that which she had held within her grasp, both had gone. 
Without America the League of Nations was but a shadowy 
thing. It might have great possibilities in the dim and distant 
future. As far, however, as the one great immediate problem 
was concerned, it was no security at all, indeed might prove an 
embarrassment. 

From that moment probably her policy changed. She 
realised that whatever help she might hope for from England, her 
one great remaining ally, she must rely in the main upon herself. 
Her army must be maintained at as great strength as before the 
war—nay, greater; because the war had made it clear and certain 
that if Germany came again she would do so in still greater force. 
Years have elapsed, and France remains an armed camp in the 
middle of Europe. What man who has taken the trouble to con- 
sider her difficulties, however, can say that she could have acted 
otherwise ? 

With England the first difference arose over reparations. It 
soon became evident that a consideration not originally anti- 
cipated complicated the problem. In England the view gained 
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ground that the trade of the country would suffer more from the 
embarrassments created by difficulties in the collection of repara- 
tions than the Exchequer would gain by the retention of the hope 
of extracting a shadowy and unascertained amount. A clear 
divergence of interest arose. Considerations which affected the 
one country did not affect the other. The one realised that, how- 
ever difficult it might be, she could balance her Budget without 
extraneous assistance. Difficulties of the Exchequer represented 
for the other a main and paramount consideration. France knew 
of no means of making both ends meet unless large sums definitely 
promised and relied upon were forthcoming. The one country 
exhibited a coolness in regard to the difficulties of the other 
which had an effect on public opinion not a little irritating. 

The one problem reacted upon the other. Grounds for mutual 
recrimination had been afforded of which critics and writers took 
full advantage. The sad story need not be unduly prolonged. The 
conclusion only will suffice. Such French statesmen as insisted 
upon realities were forced to the conclusion that, if the Entente 
were not definitely ended, it was so shaken that it could no longer 
be regarded as a security. It was no longer certain that France 
could treat England as a certain ally in the event of a struggle 
arising out of or, at any rate, in continuance of the one in which 
they had been jointly engaged. Certain English critics, indeed, 
within but a few years of its termination, had not hesitated to 
hint not only that the early resuscitation of Germany was to the 
best interests of this country, but also that an alliance with that 
country was not outside the bounds of possibility. Who could 
tell whether or not within a few years the school of thought 
represented by these critics would determine the policy of the 
country ? 

This brings us to the Ruhr adventure, which was but the logical 
sequel of the events summarised. It is not possible, of course, to 
tabulate or summarise the precise considerations that actuated 
France. It may, however, be confidently asserted that to France 
it represented a policy, not deliberately chosen, but one enforced. 
England refused to act in a matter in which incidentally her 
interest lay in the direction of inactivity. France, however, who 
had the power and means within her hand of forcing a settlement, 
dared not, owing to the economic reasons referred to, stay her 
hand. 

The policy incidentally was successful. It gave both England 
and Germany an interest in an early settlement, and the recent 
agreement was the direct result. This appears to be a harsh state- 
ment in regard to this country, but who can doubt its justice? 
Was Mr. MacDonald straining at the Conference which preceded 
it to obtain reparations for England from Germany? Were the 
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German representatives concerned only with an ardent desire on 
moral grounds to do that which by treaty they had pledged 
themselves to do? Or were both anxious to get France out of 
the Ruhr, England because she was embarrassed economically, 
Germany because she had felt the power of the strangle-hold ? 

If it were true, as some suggest, that France dreamt for a 
moment of the possibility of a policy which would make it econo- 
mically impossible for Germany to rise again, it would be but 
further proof of the dangerous folly of abandoning her to despair. 
In fact, it is not probable that any of her leading statesmen 
have considered such a course merely because it would be fore- 
doomed to failure. That they will consider themselves bound, 
however, to adopt any measures by them considered necessary 
for their security, regardless of inconvenience to the remainder 
of Europe, the Ruhr adventure is sufficient evidence. 

In conclusion, I must express my opinion that, if this 
country had adopted a more consistent and direct policy, trouble, 
of which the occupation of the Ruhr was but a symptom, would 
not have occurred. An essential feature of that policy would have 
been a determination to bear in mind that France’s policy must 
be based on the stern realities represented by her exposed frontier 
and small population. It is blind, if not hypocritical, folly to 
pretend to expect her to co-operate in any course which does not 
bear these considerations always in mind. If, owing to our own 
difficulties, upon the other hand, we are unable to co-operate 
with her in this direction, she has at any rate the right to expect 
that we should refrain from carping criticism in respect of actions 
in accordance with the spirit of plans and purposes originally 
agreed upon or forced upon her by an elementary sense of 
prudence. 

It is suggested, too, that, if France proves strong enough to 
take such steps as her safety demands, she cannot justly be accused 
of gratuitously causing trouble. It would, however, appear to be 
preferable for the ex-Allies, as a whole, to avoid the necessity of 
independent action by showing that they realise that a war is not 
necessarily ended on the day that active hostilities cease, and 
that true loyalty demands continuance of the alliance just as long 
as the source from which the common danger originally came 
remains a danger to any. 

The proposition is axiomatic. Judged in its light, however, 
can it be said that we in this country in our relations to France 
have consistently maintained the highest standards ? 

It is still not too late. Morality and expediency appear to 
point in the same direction. If the Allies exert themselves to 
understand the difficulties of France they will probably be able 
to insist upon such measures of security as will save not only that 
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country, but Europe. By callous indifference they may force 
again upon her the odium arising from isolated action. They 
cannot, however, themselves escape from the just reproach that 
they discontinued their task before it was complete, thus jeopar- 
dising that very peace to secure which they sacrificed millions 


of lives. 
C. E: Losesy, 





GERMANY AND THE ALLIES 


II. THE LonponN AGREEMENT 


Some eighteen months ago, when an article of mine appeared in 
The Nineteenth Century, a rather virile criticism appeared in the 
Daily Herald, which concluded with the words ‘ Why, oh why, 
does Macclesfield send a dormouse to Parliament?’ As, how- 
ever, that good sound constituency has done me the honour of 
electing me for a third time as their representative, I am now 
summoning up courage to face a further chastisement. 

If there is one factor in our national and political life which 
is good, that factor is the golden maxim observed by all political 
parties known as ‘continuity of foreign policy.’ It was first 
founded, I believe, by Lord Rosebery during his reign as Foreign 
Secretary, commencing in 1892. It has continued unbroken right 
up to the present. Throughout those dark days which preceded 
the outbreak of war in August 1914 there was no party criticism 
of the foreign policy of which Viscount Grey was the main spokes- 
man. It culminated in that remarkable letter addressed to Mr. 
Asquith by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law on the eve of the 
outbreak of hostilities assuring him of the fullest support of the 
Conservative Party in any action which his Government might 
think necessary. To his credit, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his 
réle of Foreign Secretary has stood firm on the rock of foreign 
policy continuity, at any rate as far as his policy in Western 
Europe is concerned. When he came into office, he found that 
his predecessors had already appointed the Dawes Committee. 
When their report was delivered, though he stated that he and 
some of his colleagues disliked some of its provisions, he accepted 
the report in its entirety and proceeded to work to secure its 
operation. 

Any observations, therefore, which I have to make will be 
made free of party bias and with the object of providing helpful 
criticism and discussion. Before proceeding further perhaps it 
may be of advantage to consider what are British interests. We 
hear a great deal about the necessity of future peace in the 
world. From a humanitarian point of view, we can all subscribe 
to those interests. No one in this country wants another war ; we 
want to abolish war. We should make every effort through the 
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League of Nations and through every other source to make any 
new war impossible. 

There are, however, signs which must fill us with misgivings, 
We have only to read the Reichstag debates in Berlin on the recent 
Agreement, we have only to note the growing power of the 
German militarist party, headed by Field-Marshal Ludendorff, to 
see the writing on the wall. Very often in the evenings | 
down to the Marble Arch to listen to the Hyde Park orators, 
Nearly always my stand is taken near to the Red Flag Com. 
munists. Very often I wish I could drag some of my friends from 
their comfortable Pall Mall armchairs to listen also. My only 
fear is that some would have an apoplectic fit. A few nights ago 
I listened to an orator who told his audience that all Europe was 
moving to a new conflagration planned by the wicked capitalists, 
Out of his own mouth he was condemned : he admitted that he 
had been in prison for disloyalty during the Great War, and that 
he did not regard our country as better than Germany. | 
am afraid my wild orator would have had rather a rough time if 
the German Army had succeeded in occupying London. There 
is, however, this truth in his statement, that there exist before 
our eyes all the seeds of the old spirit which, unless checked, can 
lead to a new war. 

Why, however, a capitalist in this country wants to plana 
new war is too obscure for my dull brain. I should have thought 
that the heavy taxation brought about by the last war would 
have been a reminder where his interests lie. The interests of all 
classes, rich and poor alike, are identical ; the wishes of all classes 
are identical, namely, that permanent peace should be secured. 
That is not to say this country and the Empire will not be willing 
to defend themselves by force of arms, if necessary, if any of their 
vital interests are attacked. No country and no empire would 
remain long in existence if they were not prepared to defend 
themselves by force of arms, if necessary, if all pacific efforts had 
failed. For that reason the first question we must ask ourselves is 
whether the new London Pact has made a move to secure peace— 
a real peace of a permanent character. 

I note two factors which are favourable. All the Press accounts 
seem to demonstrate the cordiality on all sides with which the 
Conference concluded. It would seem from the Press reports that 
there was a genuine desire on all sides to come to a workable 
arrangement and to act in a loyal spirit. The second favourable 
factor, one which is, in my opinion, vastly more important than 
the other, is the presence of the American representative to give 
the Conference the weight of his advice. The well-known Liver- 
pool professor C. K. Webster, with whom I have long been 
acquainted, was discussing with me one day in the early part of 
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1919, soon after I was first elected to Parliament, the chances of 
the League of Nations. I ventured the opinion that we, the 
British Empire, could not hope to make the League a success ; 
that it was too big a burden for us to carry; that it meant really 
that we, the British Empire, should be the policemen of the world. 
The truth of my words, I think, has been amply proved by recent 
events, when the present British Government had to turn down 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance proposed by the League. That 
treaty had to be rejected because of the heavy burden thrown on 
the British Empire’s shoulders, a burden which might have 
involved us in filibustering expeditions in parts of the world 
where no British interests lay, and where we had no right to 
interfere. 

Professor Webster’s reply to my remarks was, however, con- 
cise. He expressed the view that, though he agreed in the main 
with my thesis, the British Empire and the United States of 
America could carry the League on their joint shoulders. I am 
sure Professor Webster is right. He knows more about European 
history than I shall ever know, or ever pretend to know, but this 
isa very simple proposition. The key of future peace in Europe 
is the association of the United States with us to maintain that 
peace. Without the assistance of the United States I have little 
confidence in the League being able to maintain permanent peace, 
but I believe that with the assistance of the United States a real 
peace can be secured. ° 

Look at the Treaty of Alliance, made at the same time as the 
Versailles Treaty, between the British Empire, the United States 
and France, whereby we and the United States agreed to guarantee 
the French frontiers from violation. We know that the United 
States refused to ratify that treaty and thus deprived France of 
the security she had been promised. The removal of that integral 
factor, upon which the Versailles Treaty was based, has done 
much to cause the muddle and chaos into which Europe has been 
plunged during the last five years. 

It is, however, no use crying over ‘spilt milk’; it is no use 
talking of ‘might-have-beens.’ Our job is to repair the mess. It 
is immensely to the good that the United States attended the 
London Conference, and that they have further consented to 
serve on the Reparations Commission in case of the wilful default 
by Germany under the Dawes scheme. It would seem by this, 
therefore, that even the American Republican Party have marched 
some distance from the strange line they adopted in 1919 and 1920. 
In those days their policy seemed to be the old tradition, once 
adopted by our own country, of ‘splendid isolation.’ They 
wanted to mind their own business and let other people mind 
theirs. No nation can carry on to-day with such a policy. The 
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development of rapid transport by land and sea and air has made 
the world one unit. Who can say where one interest begins and 
ends? It is quite impossible that the United States can sit 
still while other peoples settle matters which must concern her 
indirectly quite as much as they do us. It reminds me of the 
old miser who kept his hoard of gold under the bedclothes so that 
he could count it night and morning. The gold was quite safe 
until the burglars came. 

Mr. MacDonald has been conspicuously lucky since he 
assumed office. I do not believe he would have succeeded with 
M. Poincaré half so well as he has with M. Herriot. After all, 
what the French have now accepted is not really as favourable 
to them as the Bonar Law plan of 1921-22, before the Ruhr 
occupation. One wonders whether Mr. MacDonald’s luck will 
stay with him over the coming American presidential election, 
There can be no doubt from the programmes of the two American 
parties, as published in the English Press, that the Democratic 
Party would go further along the road in European affaits, 
They would probably join the League at once, If that happy 
event occurs, then we shall really be on the road to peace in 
Europe. 

In any event, the London Pact, in my opinion, has this one 
outstanding feature, that at last American assistance has been 
forthcoming. It may be only a step, but by taking one step ata 
time we can certainly march along: the right road. I hope it 
will not be thought from my observations that I am belittling 
the work of the League in the past. Such is far from my thoughts 
or intentions. There is no use, however, in hiding our heads in 
the sands. I have never thought that by merely waving the 
fairy wand of the League all wars would cease. We must be 
practical ; we must face facts and treat Europe as it really exists. 
It is my considered judgment that until the United States takes 
her place side by side with other nations we cannot really place 
Europe on a sound and solid basis. 

So much for what I may term the humanitarian aspect of the 
London Agreement. Let us now turn to its more practical and 
business side. The whole future of the Pact depends first of all 
upon the crucial question of the loan of 40,000,000/. to Germany. 
This point seems to have been the cause of the one acrimonious 
note. I am one of those people who think we have no millions to 
spare for anyone. I have found many curious opinions expressed 
during my various visits to the Continent Other countries seem to 
think that because we have balanced our Budget, and because we 
are paying our debt to America, we have untold surplus wealth 
to spare. The fact is overlooked that the effort we are making is 
a severe financial strain which is seriously injuring our commercial 
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interests. Even if we had capital to spare we have surely many 

jects in our country and Empire to which that money can be 
devoted. There are many schemes in Great Britain to which this 
capital could be diverted with certainly far less risk than would 
be involved by investment in Germany. 

- Our own Empire is crying out for capital with which to develop 
her large resources. Look at the untouched possibilities for 
development in India, in Australia, in South Africa, and in our 
various other dominions and colonies. They should be satisfied 
first. In any of these countries we would gain materially without 
any counterbalancing losses. If we lend capital to build a railway 
in the West Coast of Africa, for instance, we not only make trade 
for ourselves by supplying the materials and securing cheap raw 
materials, but we do something more. We build up an internal 
trade in that country. We make the native prosperous and his 
material wants increase. Instead of wanting a loin cloth only, 
he desires to wear a flowing garb of cotton or silk. The result is 
increased trade in our own country. 

Contrast this picture with what faces us from the proposed 
loan to Germany. What possible material advantage can we 
secure? Some people talk of the great advantage in trade we 
must secure if Germany is put on her feet and made commercially 
prosperous. Do those people realise what a serious competitor 
Germany was to Great Britain in the days before the war ? 
Many people talk as if the Ruhr occupation has been a bad thing 
for this country commercially ; but what are the facts? Facts 
point a very different story. When France sent her troops into 
the Ruhr Valley, we had 2,000,000 people in England receiving 
out-of-work pay. Last month that figure stood at only 1,000,000. 
Since the talk of the Ruhr evacuation commenced, and since 
German financial affairs have been more settled, our unemploy- 
ment figures have been rising. 

When I was in the Baltic republics last year, I was con- 
tinually told how difficult it was for Germany to compete with 
Britain. In the days before the Ruhr occupation these countries 
had been in the habit of buying large quantities of threshing 
machines, for example, in both England and Germany. German 
prices were lower, but English quality was vastly superior. Last 
September that position was changed. German prices were higher 
than ours, their quality was poor, and the delivery most untrust- 
worthy, with the consequence that we got the orders. But now 
the position is again changed. Last week I had a conversation 
with the head of a large threshing machine factory in England. 
This factory has been obliged to go on short time of three days’ 
work a week. Putting Germany on her feet seems conclusively to 


have had a most serious effect on this factory and many others. 
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My opinion is that we should start looking after our own 
country and our own Empire first. We have all our work cut out 
to do that. We have quite enough ‘ lame dogs to help over stiles ’ 
in our countries without helping other people who will cut our 
throats, metaphorically speaking, in the commercial world if they 
get the chance. There is only one country that can really lend 
this capital to Germany, and that is the United States of America, 
At the moment she is flooded out with gold which she does not 
know what todo with. We have seen arise in the dollar exchange 
during one week from $4.25 to $4.55 in the pound. I am informed 
in the best banking circles that the cause of this rise was that 
money was I per cent. cheaper in New York than in Great Britain, 
and consequently there was a steady flow of investment capital 
from the dollar into sterling. The value of this position can most 
easily be realised by people who, like myself, have daily to pay 
for commodities bought in dollars and sold in sterling. The 
obvious result of a rise in our dollar exchange is the cheapening 
of all raw materials and foodstuffs bought by us from the United 
States. 

The effect of a large investment in Germany by the United 
States might be to depress our dollar exchange by removing the 
cause of the recent rise, and therefore be, to a certain extent, to 
our disadvantage. 

There is one very curious thing which puzzled me much 
when I read the announcement in the Press, and which is still 
puzzling me. I refer to the announcement that the British 
Government were reimposing the 26 per cent. reparation levy, 
which they reduced to 5 per cent. when they first took office. As 
I was one of the strongest critics of that action at the time, I 
was naturally delighted at the prospect of the levy being rein- 
stated at its original figure. But what caused the change of front ? 
I had come to regard Mr. Snowden as an ultra-doctrinaire Cob- 
denite, to whom the very word ‘tariff’ was anathema. Has 
pressure been brought to bear from those back bench Socialists 
who, according to Mr. Willie Graham, are avowed Protectionists ? 
I have reason to believe that one very eminent member of the 
Cabinet at least is very far from being a Free Trader. 

This brings me to the crucial point so often raised on the: 
Socialist side that under the Dawes scheme Germany can only 
pay reparations by shipping goods to Great Britain, which will 
cause unemployment here. If we remain a Free Trade country, 
this is undoubtedly true. But if we instituted a tariff against 
German goods, we should be able to dictate to Germany the form 
in which she should pay reparations under the Dawes scheme. 
My objection to the reparations levy is that it does not discriminate 
between goods we want and goods we do not want Germany to 
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send. There is the same levy on raw materials as on manu- 
factured goods. If Germany is to ‘dump’ all her manufactured 
goods into this market, goods that are manufactured in a sixty- 
hour week and at half our rate of wages, either our workers 
will have to follow suit both as regards hours and wages or they 
will be unemployed. Neither possibility is pleasing to think about. 

The only remedy is largely to increase the reparations duty on 
manufactured goods and to remit the duty entirely on raw 
materials. There are three. main articles which Germany can 
usefully send us in large quantities: potash, timber and wood 
pulp. I feel sure that, if Germany intends loyally to carry out 
her obligations under the Dawes scheme, she can provide all the 
surplus exports necessary to pay us ample reparations without 
sending us any manufactured goods we do not want. 

I have referred to the timber proposition many times pre- 
viously. I have written to every successive Prime Minister upon 
this subject since I have been in Parliament. It has never been 
dealt with seriously. We have not touched even the fringe of the 
problem. The German loves his forests; it would hurt his pride 
to see his beautiful trees cut down. He has, however, lost the 
war. There must be no sickly sentiment about this matter, and 
a firm hand should be taken to see that his trees are cut down to 
provide us with raw material that we want. The forests in 
Germany are, I understand, mostly owned by the municipalities. 
Not more than a certain proportion is allowed by law to be cut 
down each year. Think what this means. During the first seven 
months of this year we imported 23,000,000/. worth of soft woods 
and pit props from foreign countries and our dominions. That 
timber has to be paid for in British gold or hard British work. 
If this matter was really dealt with, we could secure half that 
amount from Germany for nothing. Any scheme, however, to 
secure timber on this huge scale would have to be done sys- 
tematically and without regard to German prejudice. 

Some few weeks ago a company was successfully floated in 
London under the control of Sir James Calder, the late Timber 
Controller. This country took over large tracts of forest land in 
Poland. These are the lines upon which such a scheme could be 
worked in regard to German timber. The formation of a company 
to take over German forest lands could easily be floated in London. 
The value paid in consideration would go to the Reparation 
Commission on the same lines as the proceeds from the railway 
and industrial debentures. 

Now as to the interview given by Mr. Philip Snowden to the 
Manchester Guardian. I share with Mr. Snowden his misgivings 
with regard to the arrangements between German and French 
industrialists. This was always a matter of grave dispute between 
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Britain and France when the Conservative Party were in office, | 
am credibly informed that half the bad blood which arose during 
last year had nothing directly to do with the Ruhr occupation. The 
factor most decisive was that French industrialists wanted to make 
arrangements with the German industrialists to which British 
industrialists were not parties. The Conservative Party put their 
foot down very firmly upon this matter, and the French did not 
like it. So it seems once again that the same question is arising, 
What does this arrangement mean? There was a great trade in 
cottons and woollens between Great Britain and Alsace-Lorraine 
in pre-war days. The chief competitors were the French manu- 
facturers in Lille and Roubaix. Both French and English had 
to pay the same duty across the German frontier. These 
cottons and woollens were manufactured into fully manufactured 
articles required in Germany. What will happen now under the 
arrangement proposed to be extended? France will send her 
cottons and woollens into Alsace-Lorraine free of duty, and will 
have the right to send the fully manufactured goods into Germany 
also free of duty. The British manufacturer will have to pay the 
French duty when these goods are imported into Alsace-Lorraine, 
which means that this lucrative trade is lost to Great Britain. 

I have the warmest sympathy with France. I have always 
backed her point of view with regard to the Ruhr occupation, 
but upon this point, at any rate, I think Mr. Snowden is right in 
the stand he has taken. He is to be commended for taking a 
stand, for once at any rate, on the side of British interests and 
British industry. So often in the past I have noticed a tendency 
on his part to pay regard to foreign interests to the disadvantage 
of our own traders. If heisareformed character in this respect, I 

- welcome the change. 

With the rest of Mr. Snowden’s interview with the Manchester 
Guardian I am somewhat puzzled. I do not believe the story of 
profound disagreement between the Prime Minister and his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I am inclined to think that the 
whole interview was concocted. There is no doubt the Prime 
Minister is very keen to get the French to evacuate the Ruhr Valley. 
The French are, in his opinion, obstinate, and have not fallen 
readily to his blandishments. Personally, I think the French are 
right, and that every country in the world would act in exactly the 
same way if placed in the same position. The Prime Minister had 
one very serious lesson in tact not very long ago. He nearly 
wrecked the whole London Conference by the communiqué he 
issued to the Allied Powers. He had to journey post-haste to 
Paris and had great difficulty in patching things up. Now the 
Conference has been concluded, he did not wish to risk another 
contretemps, so he put up his Chancellor to give vent to his own 
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views. Now he can go to the French Premier with this interview in 
his hand, and plead for some help to meet his colleague’s point of 
view. If this is not the explanation, it is inexplicable that the 
Prime Minister has remained silent ; and that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not resigned. 

The most surprising portion of Mr. Snowden’s interview was 
the amazing gaffe about M. Hermite and M. Loucheur. A very 
interesting letter upon this subject appeared in the Morning Post 
of August 23, from the pen of M. Henry Davray. This letter con- 
dusively proves that M. Hermite was not M. Poincaré’s prin- 
cipal private secretary, and that in fact the ex-Prime Minister 
of France had no such servant. Further, it is conclusively stated 
that M. Hermite has never been in England during the Con- 
ference. As far as M. Loucheur is concerned, the statements con- 
tradicted are so numerous that it is quite impossible to enumerate 
them in this article. It only remains to say that M. Loucheur 
came to England on a purely private visit, and the interview with 
M. Herriot took place at the latter’s request, and at the con- 
clusion M. Loucheur observed that he found M. Herriot ‘ résolu a 
toute la résistance raisonable.’ If there is one portion of Mr. 
Snowden’s interview which I do strongly deprecate, this is the 
portion. It seems designed in Mr. Snowden’s best snarling style 
to attempt to undo the favourable atmosphere created by the 
London Conference. 

The whole question as to whether the London Agreement will 
result in success or not depends upon whether Germany intends 
to carry out loyally her pledges. I must say I have some mis- 
givings. The speech of Dr. Marx, the German Chancellor, in the 
Reichstag is not encouraging. He is reported as saying that he 
did not regard the settlement as final. I hope he is not deceiving 
himself or the German people that he can secure any further 
bargains, or any further reduction of reparations which Germany 
must pay for her crimes against humanity by plotting the late 
war. Germany’s industry without the shackles imposed by the 
Dawes Report would be free to capture the world markets, and 
we would be absolutely incapable of stopping her. Her industry 
has been put into the highest state of efficiency ; she has moder- 
nised her machinery and her methods; she has spared neither 
time nor money in preparing for ‘ The Day ’ when she is free from 
the burden of reparations. Her industrialists are not taxed for 
Imperial or local expenditure on anything like the scale our 
industrialists are. All her industrialists have paid off their prior 
charge debts, their debentures and their mortgages in worthless 
paper. It is here that the Dawes Report is so ingenious. The 
German railways and manufacturing concerns will find those 
debentures reimposed. The whole problem resolves into the very 
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simple question, ‘Does Germany intend to carry out her bar- 
gain ? Or does she intend to play the old game? Will she play 
the old réle of the dishonest bankrupt ? ’ 

These are the points upon which I have serious misgivings, | 
am frank enough to say that I do not trust Germany in the 
least. The debates in the Reichstag are not encouraging. True 
it has accepted the London Agreement and passed the nece: 
Bills to carry out the Dawes Report. But this result has been 
achieved only by a sordid bargain with the Nationalists—that is 
to say, with the old Junkers, those who embody the old militarist 
spirit. Throughout the whole debates we find protestations that 
Germany was not the culpable nation who started the war. As 
long as these ideas exist there can be no confidence in her among 
decent thinking people. Moreover, the speeches of Dr. Marx and 
Dr. Streseman both seemed to be on the lines that if they 
accepted the Agreement now they could secure better terms later 
on. We must be on our guard; we must watch them. They 
will cheat us if they can. I should feel much happier if I knew 
that proper plans were now being prepared for another deliberate 
German default. It is not the time to say what exact action 
should be taken in such an eventuality, but the Allies should be 
considering a carefully prepared plan. It is vital that all the 
Allies should act in accord and quickly, in order that the world, 


and Germany in particular, should know we are not going to be 
imposed on. 


Joun R. REMER, 





THE SOVIET; AND OUR DISGRACEFUL 
TRAFFIC WITH IT 


TE Treaty which was the outcome of the Anglo-Soviet Conference 
has roused a storm of protest from all quarters, and will certainly 
go down in history as one of the most amazing documents 
which any British statesman has ever signed. Yet it is hard, 
in many cases, to understand the heated protests which emanate 
from precisely the same people who were so enthusiastic in 
their demand for the ‘ recognition’ of the Soviet Government, 
for it was obvious to those of us who opposed that step that the 
only logical outcome of recognition would be some such ‘ treaty ’ 
as the present one, with its inevitable concomitant: a ‘loan’ to 
patch up the threadbare fabric of the Bolshevist régime. Those 
papers and individuals who called for ‘ recognition’ have little 
right to cry out against the Treaty; THE RECOGNITION 
WAS THE REAL CRIME, and it is the purpose of this article 
to demonstrate that those who are in favour of any dealings 
whatsoever with the Soviet are supporting a policy which is 
unintellectual, un-Christian, and reactionary. I am fully aware 
that the few stalwarts who have ventured to suggest that 
Bolshevism and all its works should be shunned as a form of moral 
leprosy have been laughed at by the ignoramus and their attitude 
derided as one of mere ‘ sentiment’; all the more honour then 
to such a Review as The Nineteenth Century, which throughout, 
under both its late editor and its present editor, has been unalter- 
ably opposed to any form of understanding with the gang of aliens 
and criminals who have made themselves masters of Russia. Let 
us now consider why any such understanding is a blunder, an act 
of short-sighted and stupendous folly. 

In the advance of Bolshevism, civilisation is threatened with 
the greatest danger that has menaced it since the hordes of 
Attila swept their devastating course across Europe. The triumph 
of the principles for which Bolshevism stands would inevitably 
lead to the extinction of society as it exists to-day and a return to 
the conditions of the Dark Ages, or even worse. Art, science, 
religion, all that raises man above the beasts, would perish in 
one hideous Communist nightmare, and the human race would 
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find itself back in the prehistoric period, with all traces of culture 
stamped out in the bloody struggle for existence. That our so- 
called ‘ progressive’ politicians are willing, nay eager, to hold 
out the hand of friendship to these advance guards of chaos 
is only one more illustration of the indisputable fact that there is 
no one quite so thoroughly reactionary as the ‘ up-to-date’ 
apostle of ‘ progressive ’ ideals. 

The arguments advanced by newspapers and individuals who, 
by some weird process of ratiocination, come to the conclusion 
that the recognition of the Soviet Government is a great step 
towards ‘ world peace,’ are all singularly weak; but perhaps 
the most foolish of all is that advanced by certain gentlemen 
who maintain that the Bolshevist Government is now firmly 
established in Russia, that it has the support of the majority 
of the Russian people, and that anyhow Russia’s rulers are 
solely her own concern, and we have no right to withhold full 
recognition from them. One writer has gone so far as to say 
that the ‘no recognition’ attitude is the same as the attitude 
adopted by Burke towards the French Revolution ; he says 
this as though it were an argument in favour of recognition, 
not realising apparently that the whole course of the French 
Revolution was one long justification of Burke’s attitude. The 
argument adduced above would be a very feeble one even if its 
premises were true, but are they true? Is the Bolshevist Goverm- 
ment stable ? Has it the support of the Russian people ? Above 
all, is it only the concern of Russia ? Let us examine these points 
one by one. 

1. Far from being stable, it is the opinion of many competent 
observers that the present régime has only been kept in power in 
Russia by the absence of concerted action amongst its opponents, 
by an amazing system of espionage, which makes it fatal even to 
whisper a word against the Government, and by a terrorism, in 
comparison with which the excesses of Nero, Tamerlane, Marat, 
and the worst scoundrels of history seem almost mild. Further- 
more, the abolition of private trading, the destruction of capital, 
and the consequent chaotic condition of Bolshevist finance and 
commerce have brought the Government to a stage where it must 
have capital or perish. If the rest of the civilised world refrained 
from giving the Soviet assistance of any kind, Bolshevism would 
die a natural death, and the world would be free from its foulest 
plague spot. 

2. It is also quite contrary to known facts to state that the 
Soviet Government has the support of the majority of the Russian 
people ; even the Bolshevist leaders themselves admit that there 
are not more than five to six hundred thousand Communists in 
Russia out of a total population of over 131,000,000. In other 
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words, 99°38 per cent. of the people are ‘ exploited,’ to use a 
favourite Communist catchword, by the remaining 0°62 per 
cent.; and that 0°62 per cent. is composed of all that is worst 
from amongst the earth’s most vile inhabitants. Yet we are 

ed to condemn those helpless millions to an indefinite 
period of suffering under the worst tyranny the world has ever 
known by bolstering up the Soviet with ‘ recognition’ and its 
inevitable result, a ‘ treaty.’ 

3. But the most foolish of all these arguments is that which 
has been brought forward in more than one ‘ up-to-date’ paper— 
that Russia’s rulers are purely her own affair. Now it should 
be obvious to the most elementary mind that, in the modern com- 
plicated States system, no Government can be the concern of its 
own subjects alone ; it must be a matter of interest to those other 
nations with which it will have to deal. Doubtless when our 
present Government took office an apprehensive shudder ran 
through divers diplomatic circles. How much more, then, must 
aGovernment be the concern of other nations when, as in the case 
of the Soviet, it deliberately sets itself to destroy the existing 
fabric of society everywhere, and organises a vast, world-wide 
propaganda to stir up revolution in every quarter of the globe. 
Surely, in these circumstances, it is very much the concern of 
every civilised nation to see that the Soviet meets its doom with 
the utmost celerity, for until it is swept away there is not the 
remotest possibility of anything resembling the ‘ world peace ’ of 
which we hear so much and see so little. 

Another argument that carries much weight with many 
people is the trade argument. It is held that an agreement with 
Russia would give an enormous impetus to British trade. A 
vast deal of nonsense is talked about ‘ bulging corn-bins,’ and 
one is asked to believe that trade with Russia would speedily 
settle our unemployment problem ; therefore let us recognise 
the Soviet and fraternise with the Bolshevists. This, as a 
Cockney friend puts it, is ‘sheer tripe’; and yet there are 
numbers of people who seem to be willing to swallow this ‘ tripe’ 
in large quantities: even two or three sane, respectable Con- 
servative writers seem to relish it. But ‘tripe’ it indubitably 
is. Even in the halcyon days before the war, when trade with 
Russia was at its maximum, our exports to Russia never exceeded 
10,000,000/, At the most optimistic computation this only 
represents employment for about 40,000 men: there are at 
present (September) 1,200,000 unemployed in Britain. Further- 
more, the Coalition Government made a trade agreement with 
Russia in 1921 which was a dismal failure ; if a special agreement, 
drawn up with the express intention of fostering trade, fails, 
then is that desirable object likely to be attained by means of 
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an act of diplomacy ? And even if Russian corn-bins bulged till 
they burst, even if all the pictures of the glowing prospects of 
Russian trade were true, it would still be a disgraceful act to 
recognise the Soviet, for is not the honour of our great Empire of 
more account than a few paltry millions of blood-stained 
Bolshevist gold. 

Let us now turn from the task of considering arguments for 
the recognition to glance at some of the principal arguments 
against such a step. We will take three main arguments, 
corresponding with three of the outstanding characteristics of 
Bolshevism itself: Bolshevism is unintellectual—so is the move- 
ment in favour of recognition; it is anti-Christian; it is reac- 
tionary. 

1. Bolshevism is the negation of beauty; it is diametrically 
opposed to all that is cultured, all that is best, in life. Under its 
régime literature of any value and music have disappeared from 
Russia. A Soviet Commission is going carefully through operas 
and. plays, removing all references to kings, queens, princes, 
courtiers, lords and nobles, and all the appurtenances of 
monarchical society. On this weird plan the only characters 
left in, for instance, Hamlet would be ‘ Francisco, a soldier, 
‘ Reynaldo, servant to Polonius,’ the two clowns and the grave- 
diggers. Similarly, science and philosophy, and all branches of 
learning, have almost perished in Russia. The reason is obvious: 
Communism, like its foster-brother Socialism, can only flourish 
in the midst of ignorance. Everyone with sufficient education 
to see the fallacies of it must be done away with, and a new 
generation produced imbued with Communist ideals and with 
only those few shreds of education that Bolshevist teachers 
think fit. Can -we afford to have such a fertile source of future 
troubles in Europe ? The spread of Bolshevism means the extinc- 
tion of culture ; and those who support a policy of bolstering up 
the Soviet are directly assisting the enemies of the human race to 
bring about the collapse of all those institutions which distinguish 
civilised man from the Australian aborigine. 

2. From the very beginning, realising that the teachings of 
Jesus must be eternally at variance with the principles of Com- 
munism, the Bolshevists set themselves to stamp out the Christian 
religion in Russia. Priests were murdered in thousands, in many 
cases after incredible tortures; churches were sacked and 
destroyed ; and every possible opportunity was seized of publicly 
mocking Christianity and its Founder. Special schools have been 
set up to instruct the young in anti-Christian doctrines, with the 
result that there is now growing up a generation to whom the name 
of God is but an occasion for a curse or a blasphemy. The Soviet 
aims at stamping out all religion throughout the world ; it is even 
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now performing its vile work of defiling the minds of children in 
Britain ; and we, a supposedly Christian nation, help on this work 
by recognising Russia. 

3. Enough has already been said to prove that the recognition 
is a thoroughly reactionary step, and there is no need to dwell on 
that aspect of it here. It is a step which gives a fresh lease of life 
to Bolshevism ; it adds more years to the years of agony that 
Russia must suffer before she can emerge again as a free nation ; 
it sells the pass to our most deadly foe ; it is the great betrayal of 
civilisation ; and none but a fool or the wilfully blind can deny its 
reactionary nature. 

The question of Bolshevist propaganda also demands a few 
words. In Ireland, in India, on the Rand, throughout the British 
Empire, the underground burrowings of the Communist mole 
have produced their evil results. The whole world has suf- 
fered, but perhaps we have suffered most, from this nefarious 
work. Yet those short-sighted hooded owls, our ‘ progressive ’ 
politicians, desire to encourage this propaganda and continue our 
troubles indefinitely by propping up the tottering structure on 
which its authors have their precarious hold. Our ‘ progressives ’ 
do not believe in meeting trouble half-way ; they go all the way 
to fetch it. 

But beyond these arguments there is a higher, nobler con- 
sideration: Britain’s duty to the world. Let us consider the 
attitude of America to this question ; she has held sternly aloof 
from all dealings with the Soviet ; she knows that it is impossible 
to dabble in filth without getting one’s clothes soiled, and her 
rulers realise that a treaty with the Soviet would be an insult to 
the national conscience, a nasty stain on the stars and stripes of 
Old Glory. We Britons (mot ‘ Britishers ’—monstrum horrendum !) 
have hitherto prided ourselves on the cleanness of our national 
record ; we look with pride and affection on the bit of bunting 
that is regarded as the emblem of straight-dealing and fair play 
by everyone, with the exception of a few insignificant curs who 
see fit to refer to it as a ‘ dirty rag.’ It is the duty of every true- 
hearted Briton to see that this record remains unsullied, a duty 
in which few have failed when the great test has come. Are we 
now, after all these glorious centuries of devotion to what is 
straight and manly, to fail in this matter of Bolshevism? America 
has set a great example; together we, the two most powerful 
nations in the world, should inevitably prove too strong for 
Bolshevism ; but we have shirked, we have chosen the easy path 
of dishonour, we have broken away from the ranks of the free- 
men, we have ‘ sunk to the rear and the slaves,’ slaves of the 
worst curse this world has ever known, impelled thereto by the 
chatter of that fool—the ‘ up-to-date’ chatterer. It is not too 
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late to retrace our steps, however. We cannot escape entirely 
unspotted, for we have supped with the devil, and the handle 
of our spoon was not long enough ; but we can get away before 
it is too late, before all vestiges of our national honour are lost, 
The evil done is great, but it is not irremediable. 

We must now turn to consider for a moment at whose door the 
responsibility for this disgraceful act must be laid. First and 
foremost, of course, the blame must rest with Socialist and 
Liberal politicians, and posterity will refer to their share in this 
bad work with curses and contempt. Led astray, in one case by 
the will-o’-the-wisp of internationalism and the necessity of 
satisfying noisy extremists, in the other case by a mistaken idea 
of the value of Russian trade and a desire to create the illusion of 
‘ something attempted, something done,’ in the effort for ‘ world 
peace,’ these two sets of politicians have shamelessly sacrificed the 
interests of the Empire on the altar of political expediency. It is 
true that many members of the Liberal Party are now making a 
great to-do about the Treaty, but even on that question, a ques- 
tion which to any sane mind admits of no argument at all, they 
are divided into warring camps; and it cannot be too often 
repeated that by clamouring for the recognition the Liberal 
Party sacrificed all right to criticise the Treaty. If it is right to 
have any dealings at all with the Soviet, then it is right to make 
a loan and to grant all manner of privileges ; and, conversely, if 
the Bolshevists are not fit people to make a loan to, then they are 
not fit people to ‘ recognise.’ Again I reiterate that THE RE- 
COGNITION WAS THE REAL CRIME; and the Liberal 
Party must share with the Socialist Party the odium attached to 
that act. 

Nor can the Conservative Party be exonerated from all blame, 
though its offence is less rank and smells less strongly to Heaven 
than the offence of the other parties. But several of the weaker- 
kneed Conservatives regarded the act with too favourable an eye, 
and even its opponents allowed the measure to pass the House of 
Commons without forcing a division! As a whole, however, the 
party is opposed to any meddling with Bolshevism, and the return 


of a Conservative Government to power is our only hope of , 


retracing our steps from the slough of Leninism. 

The Press must bear another large share of the blame, though 
here, again, there are exceptions. 

In concluding this article a few words must be said about the 
attitude of the Church. Here we have a crowd of anti-Christian 
criminals of the most debased type murdering priests, sacking 
churches, mocking religion, and making frenzied efforts to stamp 
out all religious faith from off the face of the earth, yet when 
it is proposed that we should effect an agreement with these 
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inhuman monsters, the Church acquiesces with meek resignation, 
or at least takes no active steps against this immoral, irreligious 
act. Does the Church admit that it has lost all weight in the 
opinion of the nation? If not, why does it not lead a crusade 
against any dealings with Bolshevism ? 


W. F. Lioyp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA TO-DAY 


WitH the exception of a sprinkling of commercial men, unwilling 
for business reasons to speak much about conditions in present- 
day Russia, practically no visitors from outside have been allowed 
to penetrate even to Moscow and Leningrad (formerly Petrograd) 
in recent years, so that some account of social and economic con- 
ditions there, gathered during a visit in August and September, 
may be of interest, especially now that the ratification of the 
Treaty with Russia lies in the balance. I should, perhaps, qualify 
my statement about permission being given to visitors by saying 
that a number of Socialists have been allowed to enter the country, 
but they are, from what I heard in Russia, kept in leading strings 
to such an extent that their impressions are bound to be biased 
strongly in favour of the present régime. 

We approached from the side of Finland, and heard at its 
capital, Helsingfors, that visés to enter Russia would be granted 
to us. Although only a night’s train journey from Leningrad, as 
showing the extent to which Russia is isolated, no Helsingfors 
bank had any Russian currency, and it was with great difficulty 
we got any particulars with regard to hotel or travel arrangements 
over the frontier, while only six passengers besides ourselves were 
in the daily through carriage. 

Having passed the somewhat severe Customs examination, 
papers and books being especially objects of suspicion, our first 
impressions at Leningrad were the appearances of desolation and 
want, impressions that were greatly increased during our stay in 
what was for over two centuries the capital city. 

In the roads, pot-holes so large that they have to be driven 
round, many of the houses in ruins, others gutted, and no steps 
being taken to remedy this state of affairs; the total absence of 
paint, the absence in large measure of traffic from the streets, and 
especially the all but total disappearance of all sorts of trade 
vehicles—all these signs of poverty one sees on every side, but, 
above all, the plight of the inhabitants, as shown by their dress and 
bearing, testifies to what the city has suffered and is still suffering. 
Many, if not most, of the children were without shoes or 
stockings, many women without stockings—in fact, one instinc- 
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tively looked round if one saw anyone at all who could be 
described as well-dressed. As a rule (one could tell by their 
speech) such fortunate individuals were not Russians. 

Wages which to our ideas are very low are being paid to manual 
workers, about 5s. a day to dock labourers, but the unfortunate 
intelligentsia are paid at considerably lower rates. In the country 
school teachers are paid from 10 to 12 roubles a month, that is, 
about 13/. to 16/. a year, a figure which seems almost incredible 
if we had not had it confirmed from trustworthy sources. While 
food prices are not high, rents in many cases are ; they are based on 
the social status of the individual rather than on the accommoda- 
tion given, doctors, lawyers, and, we were informed, photographers 
being regarded as those who should pay the highest rents. Clothes 
and boots are almost prohibitive in price ; the latter we saw marked 
at 3/. a pair for what with us would cost 25s. to 30s. Those fortu- 
nate enough to be able to engage domestic servants pay the fixed 
rate of 16 roubles a month, but half of it is kept back for board 
and lodging, the balance of 8 roubles being equivalent to about 
11/, a year. 

The regulations with regard to trading have again been dras- 
tically. modified since the introduction of the N.E.P. (New 
Economic Policy). Under it far greater liberty was given to 
private traders, a liberty quickly taken advantage of by the 
Jewish community, and Bourses were started, until the Bolshevist 
authorities, thinking they had gone too far, suddenly raided the 
principal centres, demanded to see books, and made many 
arrests. 

Licences are now granted to certain individuals to engage in 
private trade, but the wholesale and distributing services are 
entirely in the hands of, or controlled by, the State, under the 
guise of State trusts or co-operative societies. Both are having 
great difficulties, as they have to give long credit to their branches 
and to retailers, who themselves cannot get payment from the 
public. On top of the shortage in cash thus created, many of the 
State institutions, whose workpeople and managers include large 
numbers of the Communist Party, committed themselves to a 
year’s scheme of output. The demand fell off, it was not possible 
for political reasons to reduce the staff, and they are consequently 
greatly overstocked and without the capital to carry six or eight 
months’ stock which has accumulated. The lot of those licensed 
to carry on private retail trade is not a happy one, as the authori- 
ties have the uncontrolled power of assessing for purposes of 
taxation, and if anyone except a Communist is suspected of 
prospering, his assessment is raised to such an extent that he is 
forced out of business. Very few succeed in carrying on on these 
lines in trade for more than a year or eighteen months. 
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The exchange has been fairly stable for some months past, the 
chevronetz of 10 roubles being about 23s., but the stabilisation is 
purely artificial, as any exchange dealers who are prepared to 

‘bear ’—to use the Stock Exchange phrase—currency would 
receive short shrift at the hands of the authorities. 

Unemployment is rife in the larger towns, but one must 
remember that only some 7,000,000 out of Russia’s 110,000,000 
are dependent on industry, the balance being agriculturists. It is 
known that this year’s crop has been a failure in many districts, 
and although no trustworthy statistics are available as to the 
extent to which it can be made up elsewhere, that there will 
be a surplus available for export seems most unlikely. 

In view of the Prime Minister’s signature of the Treaty with 
Russia and the possibility of our finding ourselves committed to 
a loan of 30,000,000/. or 40,000,000. to the Soviet Government, 
the State finances become of interest to us. The Russian Budget 
is made up to September 30 in each year. For the year ending 
September 30, 1924, a revised estimate was made officially in 
April and published on April 15. It showed the 

Revenue of 1923-24 as : -  653°9 million roubles, 


Deficit to be financed by credit 
operations, etc. . . -  463°6 


Total . ‘ : . FII75 


Expenditure : 
Defence service . 345 million roubles. 
Financing industrial, agricultural, 
and co-operative services 7 155 
Other expenditure . : . |. ET 


Total . “ ; » Ege ly xe 

It is not without humour to notice that the deficit, which 
amounts in round figures to 50,000,000/., was to be met by credit 
operations, and that this estimate was made on April 15, when 
the Soviet delegation negotiations with Mr. Ponsonby had already 
commenced, and the sum that we are recommended to lend them 
will provide four-fifths of the deficit which they anticipated. The 
above figures were criticised by the Press in Russia as. being 
unduly optimistic, and, now that there has been a very poor 
harvest, it certainly appears that the deficit will be nearer 
70,000,000/. than 50,000,0001. 

Looked at from the economic point of view, our loan to Russia, 
if not all of it required to balance the Budget, as the above figures 
show, might enable Russia to buy seed for corn. This, given a 
good harvest, in another year would enable her to buy other com- 
modities from outside, but even this would not create much 
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demand for British goods, as the co-operative societies are so 
much overstocked, and the State policy is not to buy anything 
which can be produced in the country. The peasantry are, as 
Krassin himself stated last year, utterly impoverished, and under 
the present régime have no chance of material improvement, as 
any man who sows more than the usual acreage is suspect at once 
by the authorities. 

With regard to religion, we attended a number of services. The 
congregations, with the exception of one service on the Feast of 
the Assumption, at which several bishops were officiating, were 
very scanty, and consisted entirely of the elderly and middle-aged, 
This is not to be wondered at, as not only is religion forbidden in 
the schools, but we heard of cases of rank blasphemy amongst 
boys and girls. Typical of the attitude of the Bolshevist autho- 
rities is a prominent notice near what was a favourite shrine in 
the Red Square, Moscow: ‘ Religion is opium to the people.’ 
Many convents and churches have been stripped of their precious 
stones and metals, and churches have been secularised. 

Art lovers will be glad to know that the priceless treasures of 
the Hermitage are intact ; in fact, the collection is considerably 
bigger than in pre-Revolution days, as the conscription of private 
picture galleries has led to their pictures being sent to the 
Hermitage. 

The palaces at Tsarskoe Selo are also in perfect order, and it is 
very pathetic to see in the smaller palace the intimate details, 
such as family photographs, left exactly as they were when the 
Imperial family was there in 1917. 

The Press is, of course, absolutely censored, and to such an 
extent that a dock strike, involving some ten or twelve thousand 
hands, at Leningrad, of which mention appeared in the Latvian 
and other papers, was not mentioned in the Soviet Press. Dock 
labourers are, of course, in Government employ, so it would appear 
that this does not prevent labour unrest. 

The elections are of course farcical; only representatives of 
one party—the Communist Party—are allowed to stand ; and the 
mere fact of being an employer of labour, even if it is only of one 
individual, disqualifies from having a vote. 

Processions of children with red flags and bands, singing Com- 
munist songs, are a common sight, and the Communists are using 
every effort in this way, and also through the cinemas, to win the 
rising generation to their views. 

With regard to travel conditions, we spent some two and a 
half days in trains. The Moscow-Leningrad express runs much as 
in pre-war days, but takes some three hours longer, with dining 
car and sleeping accommodation of old Wagon-Lit stock, pre- 


sumably confiscated at the time of the Revolution. Trains run 
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at very long intervals, and other than on the above route fifteen 
to eighteen miles an hour is the usual speed. When travelling one 
sees hundreds of locomotives rusting on the side tracks, but the 
volume of traffic has so greatly decreased that I fear, even if Russia 
had the money to pay, her requirements in this direction would be 
small. We saw a few brand-new engines which had just arrived 
from the Trollhatten works in Sweden, so even if Russia had the 
buying power for many locomotives it by no means follows we 
should get the orders. 

Moscow is, on the surface, busy and fairly prosperous. It was 
not possible for us to go further afield, but we gathered that at 
most only two other towns in Russia were in the same condition, 
The reason for it in the case of Moscow is that, now it is the 
city of Government and Communist headquarters, there is a good 
deal of money being spent there which formerly was spent in St, 
Petersburg. 

Housing conditions in Moscow are appalling, owing, no doubt, 
in part to the tens of thousands of Government employés being 
there now and the need for Government offices. The allowance 
per individual, which has been recently reduced, now stands at 
43 square feet per person of floor space. Whole families have to 
share a room, and several families to share a kitchen. This is the 
allowance which applies throughout the city as a whole, and 
those who will take the trouble to step out the amount of room 
which it gives an individual with all his belongings will appreciate 
the misery of living under such conditions. 

In Moscow we found that, while there had been a few British 
and other firms who had been endeavouring to open up trade, 
the majority had either given it up or were giving it up in despair; 
and, as showing the difficulties which confront business firms, a 
German whose firm had been given a concession with regard to 
timber, on making legitimate business inquiries with regard to 
quality of the goods he was to receive, found himself imprisoned 
for what is called ‘ economic espionage,’ and, notwithstanding 
representations of the German Ambassador, was still imprisoned 
when we were in Moscow. 

The obvious question that suggests itself is, How long will 
the present régime continue? That the Bolshevist position in 
Russia, notwithstanding there are only some three to four hundred 
thousand of them, is a very strong one, cannot be gainsaid. It 
has been created by a policy of assassinating or expelling their 
opponents, and the few who remain are too cowed to take part im 
any active contra-revolutionary movement. M. Paleologue, in 
his very interesting memoirs of the Russian Court, points out 
how each of the four previous wars in which Russia was engaged 
had led to wide internal ferment and a great alteration in political 
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conditions, and writing in October 1914, he evidently saw that 
yast alterations would take place as the result of the Great War. 
Whether there will be a fresh war—a war that no one wishes to 
wage—before the present autocrats of Russia are dispossessed, no 
one can say, but one thing does emerge : that it is quite impossible 
for the Soviet Government to continue on their present economic 
lines. With every advantage from having confiscated all pro- 
perty and the sole monopoly of trading, the figures I have 
given above show an immense deficit. Even if we were so ill 
advised as to pay the greater part of it ourselves, it would only 
carry them on for another year; and that they should find a 
succession of countries each of them willing to put up 40,000,000/. 
is obviously absurd. So that the only conclusion one can really 
come to in regard to the future is that before long the present 
economic régime is doomed to failure. 

- My experiences in Russia have convinced me of this: that 
while politically those of us who disagree im toto with Communist 
principles have no right to help, as such a loan would do, to prop 
up the present régime and give it the hall mark of our approval, 
above all, for moral reasons, we can do nothing which will help 
and encourage those whose whole idea of life is so absolutely 
opposed to all that we hold most dear, those who wish to crush 
Christianity and introduce throughout the world the moral and 


physical torture to which they have unfortunately been allowed 
to subject the Russian people. 


ASSHETON POWNALL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CASE FOR ULSTER 


Tue Government of Ireland Act, 1920, established two Parlia- 
ments in Ireland. The first, Northern Ireland, comprising the 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone, and the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and 
Londonderry—in fact, geographical Ulster, but without the 
counties of Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan ; the other, Southern 
Ireland, comprising the rest of Ireland. Mr. Ian Macpherson, 
who was not only Chief Secretary during the negotiations 
preceding the Act, but introduced the measure in the House 
of Commons, has himself stated that Ulster at no time was in 
love with the measure and took no active part in the discussion 
of it, but in the interests of peace she accepted it ‘as a final 
settlement of an age-long and harassing controversy,’ although 
she received as her Imperial province six only out of the nine 
counties of the old Province of Ulster. A careful perusal of 
Mr. Macpherson’s speech when he introduced on behalf of the 
Government the measure in the House of Commons confirms this 
statement. The proposals contained in the Bill, said the Chief 
Secretary, ‘ would be an honest and sincere attempt to settle once 
and for all this age-long difference and close for ever an unpleasant 
chapter.’ Bx j 

Ulster has, indeed, always asked to be let alone. Ulster has 
always asked that Ireland may remain part of the United 
Kingdom. 

In fact, it was a Liberal, the late Mr. Agar Robartes, who on 
July 11, 1912, moved an amendment to exclude from the scope of 
the Home Rule Bill, 1912, Antrim, Armagh, Down and London- 
derry, and the proposal took most definite shape when Mr. 
Asquith on March 9, 1914, foreshadowed an amending Bill which 
proposed that any county or county borough in Ulster should be 
permitted to vote for exclusion, such exclusion to last for six 
years. 
Ulster never desired partition; not only did Ulster never 
desire partition, but she believed that it was bad for Great 
Britain and bad for the British Empire. Sir James Craig stated 
in his letter to Mr. Lloyd George on July 29, 1921, ‘ Much against 
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our wish, but in the interests of peace, we accepted this [i.¢., the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920] as a settlement.’ And in this 
connection Mr. Lloyd George’s letter, written nine days previously 
toMr. de Valera, is most material, for in the settlement that was 

in then being sought with Sinn Fein the British Prime Minister 
definitely stipulated that any new settlement arrived at ‘ must 
allow for full recognition of the existing powers and privileges of 
the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland, which 
cannot be abrogated except by their own consent.’ It is, indeed, 
difficult to contemplate a more definite and distinct pronounce- 
ment, To do mere justice to Ulster’s case, it has also to be recorded, 
without judging the merits or demerits of the ‘ Articles of Agree- 
ment for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland,’ that Ulster 
again was no party to them, although it was then freely repre- 
sented that ‘ the rights of Ulster will be in no way sacrificed or 
compromised.’ Sir James Craig on December 14, 1921, indeed, 
took immediate exception to ‘ the decision to establish a Com- 
mission to revise the boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
Southern Ireland,’ and although it was then put forward by the 
British Prime Minister to the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 
‘that it was only intended to make a slight readjustment of our 
boundary line so as to bring into Northern Ireland loyalists who 
are now just outside our area and to transfer correspondingly an 
equivalent number of those having Sinn Fein sympathies to the 
area of the Irish Free State,’ the Northern Government was no 
patty to the agreement; the Ulster representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament refused to cast their votes for the statute 
that confirmed it. 

In considering Ulster’s case this consistent course of conduct is 
ofmuch moment, for two reasons. In the first place, by the Act of 
1920 Northern Ireland was constituted an established Government, 
with its territory prescribed by the names of its counties; and 
there is ‘no precedent in the history of the British Empire for 
taking any territory from an established Government without its 
sanction.’ The Northern Parliament has at no time given any 
such assent, but has, on the contrary, vigorously protested against 
any course which might so involve it. But, secondly, it is urged 
against the Northern Parliament that it itself accepted the Free 
State Act of 1922, or at any rate the matter of a reconsideration 
of its boundary, by itself invoking the provisions of the 1922 
Act, and under Article XII. availed itself of the option therein 
contained to contract out of the Act; and it is urged by Sir 
John Simon and others that this is all the more conclusive because 
Article XII. not only gave Ulster the option to contract out of 
the Free State, but within its terms enabled the Boundary Com- 
mission to be set up as well. If one accepts the contention 
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recently confirmed by Lord Cave, ex-Lord Chancellor, that tery. 
tory may not be taken from any established Government without 
its assent, and that Government has not assented, the fact that it 
took the one course left to it to preserve its existence can 
convict it of an adoption of the particular Act which perfor 
made this very course obligatory. So with the Northern Parlia. 
ment: apart from such other considerations as there may be, it 
cannot, it is submitted, on this count at any rate, be found to 
have in any way foregone the rights which belong to any Govem. 
ment so set up and constituted. In fact, Mr. Churchill 
stated in the House of Commons on February 16, 1922: 

There is also one weak point in the position of His Majesty’s Govem. 
ment in respect to Ulster and in the position of the Ministers who signed th 
Treaty in respect to Ulster. The Boundary Commission to be set up under 
Article XII. affects the existing frontiers of the Ulster Government and may 
conceivably affect them prejudicially. . . . To that extent Ulster may have 
a ground of complaint against the Government. 


It was in these circumstances that the Northern Parliament 
declined to appoint a member of the Boundary Commission, The 
material part of Article XII. is as follows : 

Provided that if such an address is so presented, a Commission of three 
persons, one to be appointed by the Government of the Irish Free State, 
one to be appointed by the Government of Northern Ireland and one who 
shall be chairman, to be appointed by the British Government, shall 
determine in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may 
be compatible with economic and geographic conditions, the boundaris 
between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of this instrument, the boundary 
of Northern Ireland shall be such as may be determined by such Commission, 


In the circumstances of the refusal of the Government of 
Northern Ireland to appoint a Commissioner the present Govem- 
ment has introduced a Bill to confirm a provisional agreement 
entered into between the Prime Minister and Mr. Cosgrave on 
August 4, 1924, whereby there will be a Commission of two 
appointed by the British Government and one by the Govem 
ment of the Irish Free State which will be empowered to deter 
mine the boundaries. Lord Cave, with his high authority, ha 
expressed the opinion ‘ that legislation of that character would be 
unconstitutional,’ because of the principle laid down 150 years ago 
by Lord Mansfield, then Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, ‘ that 
a grant of a representative constitution cannot be recalled, ani 
that rule is as much infringed by withdrawing from a State to 
which such a constitution has been granted a part of its territoy 
as by attempting to repeal the grant.’ This contention is a gravé 
-one, and Mr. Baldwin, as leader of the Conservative Party, hi 
- already. declared that ‘ any Bill which sets out to alter the Treaty 
by changing the character of that body which has the arbitt 
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ment of this most difficult question will be opposed to the utmost ’ 
byhis party. It is, indeed, remarkable that in a document of such 
consequence no provision was made for the possibility of the failure 
of any of the parties to appoint a Commissioner. Mr. Ronald 
McNeill, indeed, in a recent address to Unionist members of 
Parliament, expressed the view that to put forward the idea 


that there was an oversight in drafting the Treaty ‘ is absurd.’ 


It is inconceivable [said Mr. McNeill] that distinguished lawyers like 
Lord Birkenhead and Sir Gordon Hewart [now Lord Chief Justice of 
England) could have made an elementary blunder in drawing up a legal 
document. They must have known, and deliberately intended, that 
Clause XII. of the Treaty, as they drafted it, made it possible for Ulster, by 
refusing to nominate a Commissioner, to prevent the Boundary Commission 
being set up. In other words, they so drafted the clause as to require the 
consent of both the Governments in Ireland to the establishment of the 


Boundary Commission. 

But it is said that the Northern Government need have no 
anxiety about Article XII., for its terms can only be interpreted 
in what it would regard as a rational manner. Lord Birken- 
head, then Lord Chancellor and one of the principal negotiators 
of the Treaty, in his letter to Lord Balfour of March 3, 1922, 
‘effectually’ allayed Lord Balfour’s anxiety lest the Treaty 
‘should have inadvertently done an injustice to Northern Ire- 
land in respect of its boundary.’ Lord Birkenhead points out, as 


a great constitutional lawyer, by reference to other treaties in- 
volving territorial claims, that very different words must have 
been used if the clause had contemplated any wholesale change in 
the character of Northern Ireland ; that Article XII. 


contemplates the maintenance of Northern Ireland as an entity already 
existing—not as a new State to be brought into being. It is regarded as a 
creature already constituted, having its own Parliament and its own defined 
boundaries. 

To Lord Birkenhead ‘it appears inconceivable that any com- 
petent and honest arbitrator could take the opposite view.’ This 
opinion of a high authority must have great weight, and it may 
well be shared by many constitutional lawyers; but Ulster’s 
doubts and fears in this connection are not without foundation. 
In the Free State’s Official Handbook (Handbook on the Ulster 
Question—Stationery Office, Dublin) it is pointed out that the 
exact wording of Article XII. is almost identical with various 
clauses contained in the Treaty of Versailles. In each case quoted 
the words are used, it is emphasised, in connection with arrange- 
ments for a plébiscite, i.c., Upper Silesia: ‘ In this recommendation 
tegard will be paid to the wishes of the inhabitants as shown by 
the vote and to the geographical and economic conditions of the 
locality’ (Article LXXXVIII., Annex 5); Allenstein (East 
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Prussia) : words identical, except for change of names (Artie 
XCV.); Maxenwerder (East Prussia) : wording identical, 

for change of names (Article XCVII.). And other instances ay 
given. It is urged by the Free State that the resemblance between 
these phrases and those used in Article XII. ‘ is far too close tobe 
the result of accident.’ The conclusions the Free State makes ay 
explicit and unmistakable : 


Since it appears plain that the Boundary Commission between Northen 
Ireland and the rest of Ireland is intended to follow these European prec. 
cedents, its function is clear. It will ascertain by various means at its dis. 
posal the wishes of the inhabitants of the disputed areas. It will then pn. 
ceed to draw a boundary as nearly as possible in accordance with thes 
wishes. 

This, it may be urged, partakes of legal and technica 
matters and fails to deal with the realities of a difficult, if not 
dangerous, situation. In thislatterconnection, which is admitted 
vital, the actions and contentions of Sinn Fein are, it is submitted, 
material to a fair consideration of Ulster’s case. 

The object of the Free State Official Handbook, it is therein 
stated, is to assemble and arrange in a convenient form all the § 
material facts relating to the Ulster question generally, and ‘in 
particular to that aspect of it which comes within the purview od 
the Boundary Commission, as provided by Article XII. of the 
Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland.’ It is in realitya 
bold bid for an Ireland with Ulster perforce incorporated and 
subordinated and governed by Sinn Fein, and meanwhile, and 
until this is accomplished, the Boundary Commission ‘ is required 
to correct the most obvious aspect of that wrong ’ (i.¢., partition), 
and in determining the boundary the Commission is to give 
priority to ‘the wishes of the inhabitants,’ as in ‘ the case df 
Upper Silesia’; it is to take into account economic and gee 
graphic factors ; ‘ but in its case these are secondary.’ The Han¢- 
book is illustrated by various plans and diagrams designed to 
further the Sinn Fein demands on the Boundary Commission 
Thus in a table purporting to show ‘ for the Province of Ulster, 
the North-East Ulster Area, and the Counties and Boroughs of 
Ulster, the Wishes of the Inhabitants for the Free State and for 
the Belfast Parliament,’ it is asserted that 


it will be seen that supporters of an Ireland united under the Free State 
range from 21 per cent. of the inhabitants of County Antrim to 81 per cett, 
in the County Cavan, and that out of 1,581,696 persons in the Province of 
Ulster 690,816 are in favour of the Free State, and out of 1,250,531 persons 
in the North-East Ulster area 430,161 are in favour of the Free State. 


Again, in the table ‘ Poor Law Unions’ it is stated, according to 
diagram No. 1, 
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that fourteen out of the twenty-eight poor law unions in the North-East 
Ulster area have majorities in favour of the Free State, and that of the 
remaining fourteen unions there are Free State minorities ranging from 
7:1 per cent, in Newtownards to 49:1 per cent. in Downpatrick. 


In other words, so far from making any pretence of any claim 
appertaining in the slightest degree to a matter of boundaries, it 
is in reality a repudiation of any question of any boundary 
between Northern Ireland and the Free State at all. Failing this 
being sooner or later accomplished, the official document reveals 
the intention of reducing the territory of Northern Ireland by 
securing large territories to the Free State so as to leave such a 
diminutive Ulster as to make it ludicrous to permit it to have a 
separate Parliament and Government independent of the rest of 
Ireland. Fermanagh and Tyrone, Derry City and Newry, are at 
once to become part of the Free State if Sinn Fein can have its 
way. In other words, instead of readjusting or rectifying a 
boundary, a new one is to be set up creating a new State. We are 
here informed that the Belfast Parliament ‘ is the product, not of 
organic forces, but of mere political expediency,’ that the ‘ alleged 
racial difference between North and South is a mere fiction with- 
out warrant in history,’ and that ‘ North-East Ulster is merely a 
small portion of Ireland which for the moment refuses to assent 
to the political implications of that nationhood.’ The arguments 
of ‘ the differences of race, religion, and character ’ are, it is true, 
admitted, but ‘ the contention that the six counties as such con- 
stitute a homogeneous entity thus falls to the ground on their 
first contact with facts and figures readily available in official 
records and well known to anyone with even a casual knowledge 
of conditions in those counties.’ In fact, as showing the demands 
here set forth by the Free State on Northern Ireland, it is defi- 
nitely asserted that ‘ to call portions of four counties a nation and 
bestow a separate Parliament on them on the ground of their 
distinct character would be too preposterous for practical politics, 
and would create too dangerous a precedent in a highly complex 
world, in which homogeneity nowhere exists, but in which national 
minorities exist everywhere.’ There is howhere to be found in this 
somewhat lengthy volume any indication of the dominant and 
vital difference which unhappily but definitely separates Northern 
Ireland and the Free State—the fervent desire and intention of 
the North to remain part of the British Empire and share its 
fortunes with that Empire and its Sovereign, and, on the other 
hand, the repudiation of the Throne and the Imperial connection 
on the part of Sinn Fein. There is (to take only later events), 
perhaps advisedly, no mention of the supersession of the consti- 
tutional Nationalists by Sinn Fein, the Republican Rebellion 
during the Great War, the Belfast boycott, and the invasion of 
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Ulster territory in 1922. Instead we are told that differences of 
character and outlook ‘ do no more injury to the nation than the 
differences of race and religion,’ and a profession is made that 
‘rather do they strengthen the national unit by bringing to its 
service the widest possible variety of character, temperament, 
attitude and ideals.’ If the Free State is genuinely anxious for 
accommodation with the North, as a Labour organ has recently 
pointed out, it ‘has shown a lamentable lack of vision in its 
handling of the problem. If it preaches national unity it adopts 
in practice methods which have done more than Orange oratory 
to make the two nations theory an established fact. The Belfast 
boycott, the erection of a customs barrier on the Northern frontier, 
the decision to transform Southern Ireland into a Gaelic State 
isolated in language and literature, and with institutions and ideas 
wholly different from those of the majority of Northern Irish- 
men,’ are not happy evidences. ‘ Mr. de Valera,’ says the same 
Labour organ, ‘ once declared that the Irish language without 
freedom was better than freedom without the language. It is for 
Ireland to make her choice as to whether the language without 
national unity is better than unity without the language.’ 

There are, however, in this connection matters of a more 
significant and graver character. They may be briefly indicated by 
a short but sufficient reference to the utterance recently reported 
by the newly appointed Roman Catholic Bishop of Clonfert, Dr. 
Digham. In reply to an address from the Sinn Fein clubs in May 
last he publicly disclosed that he stood to-day where he stood in 
1918, and still believed in the efficacy of the means then used. 
‘No one is satisfied,’ he said, ‘ with the present position, and I 
predict that the Republican Party is certain to be returned to 
power in a short time.’ Few will condemn Ulster, despite assur- 
ances in quarters somewhat differently situated, from taking such 
steps as are properly open to her to meet such eventualities. 

Indeed, it was only a few weeks ago that one of the Ministers 
responsible for the Irish Treaty (Mr. Churchill) put on record his 
own apprehensions when he stated : 


It is too soon to judge whether what was then done was a blessed act of 
oblivion, liberating persevering forces of goodwill, or whether it is but a 
dearly purchased interlude in the long tragedy of the two islands. 


Who can, then, counsel Ulster to do other than safeguard her 
position in any and every legitimate way ? 

Sir James Craig has already made many attempts at mutual 
agreement. On January 21, 1922, he and the late Mr. Michael 
Collins had arrived at an agreement. It was to the effect that the 
Boundary Commission should be altered so that the Governments 
of the Free State and Northern Ireland should appoint one repre- 
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sentative each to report respectively to Sir James Craig and Mr. 
Collins, who would ‘ mutually agree on behalf of their respective 
Governments on the future boundaries between the two areas.’ 
This agreement, unfortunately, was not carried into effect. But 
again in December of the same year Sir James Craig publicly 
indicated that he was willing to negotiate with the Free State 
regarding districts, such as East Donegal, which had a large Pro- 
testant population, and offered to carry out such a policy with the 
Dublin Government by mutual arrangement. On May 10 the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland in an interview said : 


There are two courses, and only two courses, open. The one is to drop 
entirely the whole idea of a Commission which aims at an arbitrary settle- 
ment that would only lead to trouble, and the other is to aim instead at a 
settlement by mutual agreement on the principle of give and take, which 
will leave no grievance or bitterness behind it and will command the assent 
of the peoples of the two Parliaments. So strongly do I desire a proper 
and enduring settlement that I will do anything in reason to attain it. 
My wish for a settlement is so great and so real that if an agreement of the 
kind I have described could be reached, even at the expense of my dropping 
out of public life, I would be willing to make even that sacrifice. 


After the meeting at Chequers on May 31 between the Prime 
Minister, Sir James Craig and Mr. Cosgrave, the Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland again wrote : 

I am always available and willing to assist in every way in my power the 

consummation of this the only statesmanlike solution of the problem. 
This, as I see it, is Ulster’s case. It is stated as many would desire 
to put it apart from many other considerations which brought the 
Irish Treaty into being, and on account of which no party in British 
politics to-day would seek to dishonour it. 

The British nation, wearied of war, exhausted with its effort, did not 

wish to embark upon the long, bloody, hideous, hateful process of suppres- 
sion of a sister island, a gifted race, a joint founder of the Empire, and a 
contributor to all our glories. It was decided, not by the Cabinet only, 
‘but by Parliament and the great majority of the nation, to make a settle- 
ment with Ireland, or attempt to make one, which went far beyond the 
old Home Rule, so long the bugbear of British politics. 
So it is and must be, for good or ill—whether as a triumphant 
success or abject failure time alone can tell. But, whilst honouring 
this bond, we should not escape dishonour if we were false to 
another, and one, if loyalty and true comradeship count for any- 
thing, doubly sacred. Except those who desire to make, if pos- 
sible, some party advantage out of the present situation, none 
will deny that Northern Ireland has strong claims and her case 
high merits. 

_-I. Under the Government of. Ireland Act, 1920, Northern 
Ireland was constituted and her territory definitely and precisely 
il i Haveee se vses eae 
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2. Northern Ireland accepted the Act ‘much against her 
wish ’ on the plain undertaking it was ‘ to settle once and for all 
this age-long controversy.’ 

3. In the negotiations that followed with Sinn Fein, Northern 
Ireland was again assured that the powers and privileges of the 
Northern Parliament ‘ cannot be abrogated except by their own 
consent.’ 

4. Northern Ireland was no party to the Treaty between Great 
Britain and Sinn Fein, and particularly to the establishment of 
the Boundary Commission, as to which she was not even con- 
sulted. 

5. With reference to the Boundary Commission itself, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain assured the Northern Parliament 
Premier that ‘it was only intended to make a slight readjust- 
ment ’ of the boundary line. 

6. The Act of 1922 does, in fact, ‘ affect the existing frontiers 
of the Ulster Government.’ 

7. The Free State officially demands large territories, and, 
claiming European precedents, contends that the functions of the 
Boundary Commission are clear, and that it is competent to draw 
a new boundary and create a new State. 

8. Sinn Fein denies altogether the rights of Ulster to a separate 
Parliament, and in responsible quarters it is predicted ‘ that the 
Republican Party is certain to be returned to power in a short 
time.’ 

g. The success or failure of the Irish Treaty itself still ‘ hangs 
in the balance.’ 

10. Sir James Craig offers to come to a settlement ‘ by mutual 
agreement,’ and declares this ‘ the only statesmanlike solution of 
the problem.’ 

If history goes for anything, there are no short cuts by way of 
a solution of the Irish problem. But surely mutual agreement is 
a safe path? Ifan additional Boundary Commissioner is appointed 
and the terms of the Government Bill adopted by Parliament, 
can any impartial observer say a safe and permanent settlement 
is even in sight? The supporters of the Free State are to-day 
demanding the Commission. Is it so certain they will support its 
findings, whatever they may be? Shall we find that same 
willingness by Sinn Fein to abide by its award, whatever it may 
involve ? Again, from the point of view of those in the Free State 
who desire to have a united Ireland, is not there something to be 
said for ‘ the give and take ’ advocated by Sir James Craig? Mr. 
John Devoy gave some counsel the other day to Nationalist 
Irishmen. They ought, he said, if they want Ulster harmonised 
with the rest of Ireland, first to reach unity amongst themselves, 
and to reach it on a basis which would attract, and not repel, the 
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Protestant North. ‘ Force,’ says Mr. Devoy, ‘ is now wholly out of 
the question, and is also wholly undesirable.’ But if an additional 
Commissioner is to be appointed, and the Commission is to func- 
tion, would it not be a wise step first to ask the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to advise the Commission as to the 
exact meaning of the disputable terminology of Article XII. ? 
If there is any real doubt (as to which there is evidence) that the 
intention of the British signatories to the Irish Treaty—namely, 
the readjustment in detail of the existing boundary without any 
wholesale transfer of territory—has not been properly expressed, 
would it not be much better, in the long run at any rate, to have 
it now authoritatively settled ? 

The words of His Majesty—given on the advice of his Ministers 
—when he opened the Parliament of Northern Ireland on 
June 22, 1921, might be repeated to-day: ‘ Few things are more 
earnestly desired throughout the English-speaking world than a 
satisfactory solution of the age-long Irish problem’; and sub- 
ject to safeguards for the maintenance and safety of the Throne, 
the Empire, and Great Britain itself, all well-disposed citizens of 
our great Commonwealth would desire Irishmen to settle their 
own affairs by their own methods and in their own way. But 
until that happy consummation is reached it is not only our duty, 
but in our mutual interests, to be faithful, not only to the Treaty 
we have made, but to our oft-pledged undertakings to Ulster and 
its loyal citizens. 

KINGSLEY Woop. 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


On November 10, 1906, the Crown issued Letters of Business to 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York directing them. to 
consider and report upon ‘the desirability and the form and 
contents of a new rubric regulating the Ornaments, (that is to say) 
the vesture, of the Ministers of the Church at the times of their 
ministrations, and also of any modifications of the existing Jaw 
relating to the conduct of Divine Service and to the ornaments 
and fittings of churches.’ The Convocations at once set about the 
task assigned to them. The work proceeded slowly and was not 
completed until 1920. Answers were then sent to the Crom 
containing proposals for a revision of the text and rubrics of the 
existing Prayer Book. In order that legislative effect might be 
given to these proposals, they were in 1921 submitted to the newly 
constituted National Church Assembly. The Assembly decided to 
appoint a committee of its own to consider them, to amend them 
where amendment seemed desirable, and to frame a Measure to 
be submitted for approval by the whole Assembly. General 
approval was given to the Measure which the committee pre- 
pared, and it is now being considered line by line in the two 
Houses of Clergy and Laity sitting separately. When these two 
Houses have finished their labours the House of Bishops will take 
the matter in hand, and the Measure will come before the whole 
Assembly for acceptance or rejection in the form in which the 
Bishops leave it. 

Seventeen years have been already spent upon the work, and 
the end has not yet come. It cannot be said that the Church has 
acted with undue haste, but it is only during the last year or 9 
that much public attention has been given to the matter. The 
newspapers at last discovered that the Prayer Book is being 
revised, and some of them have encouraged their correspondents 
to express their views on the subject. ‘ Hands off the Praye 
Book!’ was a headline which I noticed in a widely circulated 
morning paper. 

The Book of Common Prayer has become part of the religious 
life of the English people. It is also one of the glories of English 
literature. To have embarked upon its revision in any light 
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hearted spirit, from mere love of novelty, would have been a 
foolish thing to do. Moreover, it was evident from the outset 
that revision was bound to provoke some differences of opinion. 
But none the less one of the main objects of revision is to bring 
to an end some old controversies (if that be possible) by making 
the Prayer Book express more adequately the spiritual aspirations 
of Churchmen of the present day. 

At the beginning of the present century these controversies 
were seriously hindering the Church’s work. There was plenty of 
life and vigour among clergy and laity alike. Many of the clergy 
were eager to make fresh experiments in the matter of public 
worship, or to revive old customs, often without much regard to 
the rubrics of the existing Prayer Book. The Bishops were 
evidently puzzled as to what they ought to do. Some of them 
tried repression, but in a half-hearted way, because they knew 
jthat public opinion was not in favour of prosecutions unless 
there had been flagrant disregard for authority. Other Bishops 
frankly adopted a policy of ‘ go as you please.’ The result was 
increasing chaos. There were discussions in Parliament, and in 
1904 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
alleged prevalence of breaches or neglect of the law, and to make 
recommendations. The Commission was a strong one, its chair- 
man being Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (afterwards Lord St. Aldwyn). 
It took immense pains about its work, it received and published 
an enormous amount of evidence, and in 1906 it issued a Report 
of first-rate value. The evidence made it clear that many things 
were being done which were, strictly speaking, quite illegal, either 
by way of excess or by way of defect, and that in some quarters 
anger and resentment had been caused. But the Commissioners 
declined to regard the matter from a purely legal standpoint. 
They saw that where there is life there must be growth, and that 
room must be found for it. I will quote the main conclusion to 
which they came : 


The law of public worship in the Church of England is too narrow for 
the religious life of the present generation. It needlessly condemns much 
which a great section of Church people, including many of its most devoted 
members, value ; and modern thought and feeling are characterised by a 
cate for ceremonial, a sense of dignity in worship, and an appreciation of 
the continuity of the Church, which were not similarly felt at the time 
when the law took its present shape. In an age which has witnessed an 
extraordinary revival of spiritual life and activity, the Church has had to 
work under regulations fitted for a different condition of things, without 
that power of self-adjustment which is inherent in the conception of a 
living Church. . . . It is important that the law should be reformed, that 
it should admit of reasonable elasticity, and that the means of enforcing 
it should be improved; but, above all, it is necessary that it should be 
obey ed. 
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These seem to be words of wisdom, and throughout the work 
of revision some of us have tried to keep them carefully in miné, 
The Commissioners recommended that Letters of Business should 
be issued to the Convocations, and the Letters were drafted in 
strict accordance with the terms which the Commissioners sug. 
gested. If the Convocations had replied that they were perf 
satisfied with the Prayer Book as it stands, and that they desired 
that no alterations should be made in regard to any of the matters 
referred to them, they would have been guilty, most people will 
agree, of a serious neglect of duty. A revision of the Prayer Book 
had to be faced. 

Even if there had been no Royal Commission, a revision could 
not have been long postponed. Where there is life there is always 
movement, and only a stagnant Church can rest content witha 
fixed and unchanging rule of devotion. In some quarters there 
seems to be an idea that the Prayer Book, exactly as it stands, is 
an essential part of the life of the English Church. As a matter 
of fact, it is one of a series of Prayer Books. Down to the Reforma- 
tion our forms of worship were much like those in other parts of 
the Western Church. They were the result of a gradual growth, 
each generation of Churchmen adapting the services to its own 
needs. In 1549, as a result of the Reformation movement, some 
big changes were made. The services were entirely rearranged 
and simplified, and many medieval practices were abandoned 
on the ground that they encouraged superstition and had no 
Scriptural authority. But the task of drawing up a new Prayer 
Book proved to be one of extreme difficulty. The 1549 book had 
only just come into use, when it was displaced in 1552 by a new 
book. A few months later, under Queen Mary, the old Latin forms 
were restored, and the use of them was enforced by cruel persecu- 
tion. In 1558 they were again swept away, and the 1552 book 
was brought back and revised. There was a further revision in 
1604. During the Commonwealth period the Prayer Book dis- 
appeared, its use being forbidden by Parliament. It came back 
again at the accession of Charles II., and was once more revised. 
What we call the ‘ Reformation settlement ’ consisted, so far as 
worship was concerned, of a series of changes, some of them of a 
drastic character, extending over a period of more than one 
hundred years. An important fact to keep in mind is this, that 
during the whole of that period there was never anything approach- 
ing unanimity as to the way in which worship should be offered 
in English churches. Whenever any decision was made there were 
always vigorous minorities who wished that something quite 
different had been done. The party that happened to be in 
power never paid much attention to the wishes of minorities, and 
much of the strength of Nonconformity to-day is due to the fact 
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that when the last revision was made in 1661, and the Prayer 
Book took its present shape, the wishes of the Puritan party were 
treated as something of no account, and no room was found for 
them within the borders of the Church of England. History 
shows that religious intolerance is always a terrible mistake. The 
Royal Commissioners showed true wisdom when they recom- 
mended that in any further revision of the Prayer Book provision 
should be made for ‘ a reasonable elasticity.’ 

* Reasonable elasticity ’ is of course a vague phrase, and behind 
a vague phrase there always lurks a danger, because people 
interpret it in very different ways. Each man assumes that it is 
meant to include what he himself desires, and to exclude what he 
dislikes. The Royal Commissioners did not say what precisely 
they intended their words to mean, but the context shows, I 
think, that they had in mind forms of worship, including both 
rites and ceremonies, rather than questions of doctrine. Nothing 
in their Report suggests that they considered that any modifica- 
tion is required of the general doctrinal position of the Church of 
England. No attempt in that direction could possibly be made 
without provoking fresh controversies of a most serious kind. At 
the same time the old saying ‘ Lex orandi, lex credendi,’ reminds 
us that worship and belief are closely intertwined, and directly 
proposals are put forward in regard to forms of worship it is only 
right that they should be carefully scrutinised in order to discover 
whether, as a matter of fact, they do imply some change of doc- 
trine. As a member of the Revision Committee of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, and also of the Church Assembly Committee, 
I can say with all confidence that we have done our best to keep 
unchanged the doctrinal position of the existing Book of Common 
Prayer, and we think that we have succeeded in doing so. We 
have tried to simplify the services, so that they may be more 
intelligible to ordinary folk, and to remove some needless repeti- 
tions, We have tried to adapt the book to the needs of the 
present day, adding new forms of prayer dealing with the work 
and difficulties of our own time. We have tried to make the 
Prayer Book wider in its outlook, richer in its content, and more 
full of human sympathy. In doing this we have kept in mind the 
words of the Royal Commissioners that ‘modern thought and 
feeling are characterised by a care for ceremonial, a sense of 
dignity in worship, and an appreciation of the continuity of the 
Church, which were not similarly felt at the time when the law 
took its present shape.’ Only where there has been real necessity 
have we modernised the language of the Prayer Book. We have 
aright to assume that people who use the Prayer Book also read 
the Bible and are familiar with its forms of speech. English, as 
it is generally spoken and written at the present day, is a poor 
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thing compared with the English of the days of Shakespeare, 
The existing Prayer Book has won the admiration of everybody 
who can appreciate beauty of expression. Its haunting phrases 
live in the memory, and are a constant source of joy. 

In regard to most of the proposals contained in the Measure 
now before the Church Assembly there has been no serious 
difference of opinion. There are, however, three matters about 
which there has been much difficulty in coming to an agreement. 
They are (1) the Ornaments Rubric, (2) the Order for Holy 
Communion ; (3) Reservation for the Communion of the Sick. 

The existing Ornaments Rubric stands as follows : 


Such Ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof at all 
times of their ministration, shall be retained and be in use as were in this 
Church of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of 
the reign of King Edward VI. 


A more inconvenient way of giving a necessary direction could 
hardly be imagined. The 1549 book was more definite : 


At the time appointed for the ministration of the Holy Communion 
the Priest that shall execute the holy ministry shall put upon him the 
vesture appointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Alb plain, 
with a Vestment or Cope. 


The direction given in 1552 was also quite clear : 


. The Minister at the time of the Communion, and at all other times in 
his ministration, shall use neither Alb, Vestment, nor Cope: but being 
Archbishop or Bishop, he shall have and wear a Rochet: and being a 
Priest or Deacon he shall have and wear a Surplice only. 


In 1558 the rubric was again changed, and became : 


The Minister at the time of the Communion, and at all other times 

in his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the church as were in 
use by authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI., according to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of 
this book. 
The Act of Parliament referred to was the Act of Uniformity of 
the same year. It directed that the Ornaments thus ordered by 
the rubric should be in use ‘ until other Order shall be therein 
taken by the Queen’s majesty.’ One of the points in dispute is 
whether Elizabeth did issue ‘other Order.’ Archbishop Parker 
in 1556 issued some ‘ Advertisements,’ directing the use of copes 
in cathedrals and ordering the minister in a parish church to 
-wear ‘a comely surplice with sleeves,’ but it is very doubtful 
whether Elizabeth ever signed them. The Canons of 1604 agree 
in substance with Parker’s Advertisements. 

Some difficult historical and legal questions arise as to what 
the present rubric really means, i.e. what actually were the 
Ornaments in use in the second year of Edward VI., what was the 
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authority and intention of Parker’s Advertisements—whether 
they required a minimum or imposed a maximum—and how the 
Canons of 1604 are to be reconciled with the directions of the 
rubric. In regard to all these questions there has been endless 
debate. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in its judg- 
ment in Ridsdale v. Clifton read Parker’s Advertisements into the 
rubric, and pronounced the use of vestments illegal. Many of 
the clergy felt that the arguments on the other side had never 
been really answered, and the use of vestments has of recent 
become more general. 

A weighty historical memorandum was prepared in 1908 for 
the use of the Convocation of Canterbury by Bishop John Words- 
worth, of Salisbury, Bishop G. F. Browne, of Bristol, Bishop 
Robertson, of Exeter, Bishop Gibson, of Gloucester, and Bishop 
Chase, of Ely, all of them men of great learning and sound judg- 
ment. This memorandum has done much towards removing 
the subject out of the region of religious controversy. The first 
section deals with the origin, development and symbolism of 
liturgical costume. I quote some of its concluding words : 


Those who attack the use of liturgical vestments, as well as those who 
defend them, may be reminded that these vestments have no connection 
with Levitical dress, that they were simply the garments of civil life 
ornamented and beautified, that their shape is strange simply because 
the fashion of dress has altered, and that the symbolism attached to them 
is arbitrary and fanciful, but at the same time quite innocent and uncon- 
troversial. . If vestments are to be ‘ retained and be in use’ it must be 
upon the ground that, whilst they are in no sense essential to the validity 
or even subservient to the doctrine of the Sacraments, they are valuable 
as exhibiting our continuity with the past life of the Church. . . . If all 
English clergy wore the chasuble there would be no feeling of any special 
type of doctrine attached to it. . . . It is, we believe, right that there 
should be a distinctive dress for the clergy in their public ministrations, 
and it is not unreasonable that their dress in the ministration of the 
Sacraments should differ somewhat from their dress in reading the Common 
Prayers. . . . It is time that this question should be reduced to its due 
proportions, and that the Church, through its own constitutional assemblies, 
should take in hand the regulation, both as to its nature and extent, of 
any compromise which the welfare of the Church may seem to require. 


Later on in the memorandum, after a full discussion of the history 
of the present Ornaments Rubric, the Bishops say : 


We feel bound to state that our own study of the facts leads us to the 
conclusion that the Ornaments Rubric cannot rightly be interpreted as 
excluding the use of all vestments for the clergy other than the surplice 
in parish churches, and in cathedral and collegiate churches the surplice, 
hood, and cope. 


The Measure proposes to leave the present rubric unchanged, 


but to insert the following note : 
MM2 
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For the avoidance of all controversy and doubtfulness, it is hereby 
prescribed that, notwithstanding anything that.is elsewhere enjoined in 
any Rubric or Canon, the Priest in celebrating the Holy Communion shall 
wear either a surplice with stole or with scarf and hood, or a white alb 
plain with a vestment or cope. 


If this solution is accepted it is to be hoped that the use or non-use 
of vestments will be regarded as a thing of secondary importance, 
as it ought to be. 

In regard to the Order for Holy Communion it has been urged 
that our best course would be to leave the service unchanged 
because it is our chief bond of union, and any alterations are 
bound to accentuate differences. But, on the other hand, the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission shows that most of 
the charges as to illegal practices had reference to the manner of 
celebrating the Holy Communion. This is the part of the Prayer 
Book about which it is most important that the Church of to-day 
should express its mind and will. To leave things as they are 
would only prolong a state of things which is most unsatisfactory. 
At the same time it is undesirable that in the work of revision 
our minds should be too much occupied with questions of legality, 
The Holy Communion is the Church’s central act of worship, 
The Church’s Liturgy should express, in a way that all can under- 
stand, the main truths of our religion : God’s love for man, His 
gift of eternal life through His Son, our fellowship in Christ, and 
the quickening power of the Holy Spirit. The Liturgy should 
speak to us through the eye as well as through the ear, showing 
us God in action, God drawing us into closer union with Himself, 
There should be in it an appeal which lifts the minds of the wor- 
shippers into the heavenly places. 

Much can be done to improve our present Liturgy without 
raising any questions of controversy. Some slight rearrangement 
of order will make its dramatic movement more intelligible to 
ordinary folk. At present the order is somewhat confused. 
There is too an unusual monotony in our English Liturgy owing 
to its somewhat meagre supply of Collects, Epistles and Gospels, 
and of variable or Proper Prefaces. In the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion the commemoration of our Lord’s redemptive work is 
incomplete: it stops short at Calvary. Defects of this kind 
can be remedied without raising questions as to eucharistic 
doctrine. 

In the House of Clergy, after long discussion, it was pro- 
visionally agreed to insert two alternative Prayers of Consecration. 
I will say rothing about their respective merits because I feel sure 
that such a decision will not be allowed to stand. This is one of 
those matters in regard to which some of us are glad that the 
final word will rest with the House of Bishops, who will be able 
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to find a more satisfactory settlement of the differences which 
separate the ‘ Green ’ group and the ‘Grey.’ 

Reservation for the Communion of the Sick is a subject about 
which men’s minds are for the moment much divided. The 
rubrics of the existing Prayer Book do not allow reservation of 
the consecrated elements for any purpose. In large parishes the 
difficulty in providing for the Communion of the Sick, especially 
at Easter, is very great. The existing Prayer Book rule has 
broken down in practice ; some diocesan Bishops have accepted 
the fact, and have given permission for the reservation of the 
Sacrament in order that the sick members of Christ’s flock may 
be ministered to. Reservation for that purpose is in accordance 
with the practice of the early Church. Justin Martyr, writing in 
the middle of the second century, tells us that in his time it was 
the custom that the deacons should take away a portion of the 
consecrated Bread and Wine for those who were absent. There 
can be no better way of providing for the needs of the sick than 
by what is called ‘ Concurrent Communion,’ t.e., by taking to them, 
as soon as possible after the open Communion in the church, a 
reserved portion of the sacred elements. This method of ministra- 
tion is generally welcomed by the sick, because it helps them to 
realise that they are still part of the congregation worshipping at 
the altar of their parish church. In all probability there would 
have been no great difficulty in obtaining sanction for reservation 
of this kind. Difficulty has arisen because a demand has been 
made for reservation for other purposes, as in the Church of Rome, 
where a cultus of the Reserved Sacrament has been encouraged. 
It isimpossible to make regulations in regard to people’s private 
devotions when they visit a church to say their prayers, but it is 
possible for the English Church to say, as it is certainly prepared 
tosay, that it will not sanction any public devotions which require 
and depend upon the presence in the church of the Reserved 
Sacrament. Such devotions were unknown anywhere until 
about the ninth century, and are still unknown to the Eastern 
Church. They can only be justified by accepting a theory about 
our Lord’s sacramental presence which the English Church does 
not accept. But the fact that a demand has been made which 
the English Church is unable to grant does not seem to be a 
sufficient reason for refusing all reservation. Justice and Chris- 
tian charity alike require that nothing shall be refused to the sick 
which can help them in their time of trial. 

There is one other point to which I would refer. A good deal 
has been said of late about the folly of having alternative Prayer 
Books. If there is to be a revision of the Prayer Book, it would 
no doubt be possible to say that the new book, and the new book 
only, shall be used in public worship. In that case there would 
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be no alternative Prayer Books at all. As a matter of fact, that 
was the course taken at every previous revision of the Prayer 
Book ; 1.e., if a parish priest refused to use the new book he was 
deprived of his benefice, and possibly punished in other ways as 
well. We have no desire to deprive or punish anybody, if it cap 
possibly be avoided. The Measure proposes that the option shal] 
be given of using either the revised book or the existing one, 
That seems a wise course to take because (among other reasons) 
the new book may be rightly regarded as being, to some extent, 
experimental. When it has been in use for some time the Church 
will discover how far it is satisfied with it. Some further revision 
may be found necessary later on. If the Church proceeds gradu 
ally, step by step, we may hope that eventually the old book 
will pass out of use with general consent, and the new book will 
take its place, not as the result of any coercive action, but because 
of its own intrinsic merits. Whatever may be the drawbacks of 
alternatives, they are preferable to coercion, and more likely to 
lead to a peaceful settlement. 
A. G. Rostnson, 
Winchester. 
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‘Tue perfection of style is a Chancery pleading, because there 
you get all the facts without the flummery.’ So my neighbour to 
my left. The question was of the literary style of Lord Beacons- 
field, and the occasion was a meeting where all were academically 
distinguished except the present humble writer. To the right 
one submitted interrogatively, ‘ A given style may be a defective 
vehicle, and yet convey matter of interest. For example, Lord 
Beaconsfield was one of the very few novelists who saw London 
society from the inside ? ’ 

To which my neighbour, rebukingly: ‘I don’t know. You 
see, I’ve never been in London, except in crossing from one railway 
station to another.’ 

The conversation—if human intercourse conducted with 
bludgeons may be called ‘ conversation ’—then collapsed. 
je» Nevertheless it provides material for reflection. For instance, 
a Chancery pleading is far from being the perfection of style; it 
is, in fact, the negation of all style. What, then, isstyle? Failing 
a better definition, we may say that ‘ style is the means by which 
a writer conveys his own ideas to other people.’ To be sure, if you 
have nothing to convey—if you ‘ have never been to London’ in 
short—your style may be elegance itself: it remains nothing but 
a graceful acrobatic performance. 

It is at this point that we find ourselves concerned with the 
personal equation. 

The ‘ personal equation’ accounts, in astronomy, for a small 
fraction of x per cent. of the result. In less exalted realms of 
action—in the affairs of this world—it accounts for about 95 per 
cent, of the result. It finds expression in words like ‘I cannot 
tread So-and-so.’ To be sure, if a book is prescribed for an 
examination the nauseating rubbish must be swallowed and 
digested somehow ; there is no time for preferences in style. In 
the realm of reading for diversion the words are reasonable enough, 
although, as they generally proceed from people who have asked 
one’s advice about their reading, they might be said to be morti- 


The words give us our cue. We all have our limitations. 
519 
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There are people who execrate and deride Turner, who find 
Tennyson unintelligible, and affect (surely it must be affecta. 
tion) to see no genius in the acting of Henry Irving. Yet why 
should one say ‘ affectation’? All these people may be genuine, 
since one’s own capacity for enjoyment has restrictions not 
dissimilar. 

Take, for example, Browning, whose long and busy life was 
crowned by the supreme honour of burial in Westminster Abbey, 
Some twenty years ago the present writer (in a country house) 
made his last attempt to come to terms with the genius. He took 
down a volume entitled Browning. The attempt was nobly 
rewarded. The habits of the great are not studious : the library 
was empty. One sank enraptured into the noble verse. ‘ Why; 
one reflected, ‘ could he not always write like this ? Clearly he has 
much to say; his ideas are lofty and musically expressed. To 
what end all those antics which distract and fatigue the atten- 
tion? Why exact from the attentive reader the subtle intelligence 
that finds a solace in solving the weekly acrostics in the World?’ 
So one replaced the volume, but turned first to the title-page, on 
which were printed the words ‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning.’ So 
we see that it is possible to disagree with many important people 
without being ‘ affected,’ only repelled by some lack of skill of 
presentment called ‘ style’ on the part of the author. 

Those who contemn style are of two classes. Firstly, we have 
my friend of years gone by who really thinks, believes and says 


that style is nothing but ‘flummery.’ Secondly, we have those , 


who take the grander position that their heroes are ‘ above style,’ 
‘Heroes’ is the word, unless we say ‘ deities.’ For Wagnerites, 
for example, unless you are an adorer, you deserve nothing less 
than extermination. It is the fashion now—Wagner being out 
of date—to admire composers who work in seven sharps, with 
not less than fourteen accidentals in each bar. Their worshippers 
pity everybody else, and dismiss the great masters with phrases. 
One recalls some of these: ‘ no breadth of horizon,’ for example. 
It is, no doubt, true that these defunct fogies tell us of nothing 
but love, hate, rejoicing, despair and similar human emotions; 
but they do contrive to express that much, whereas the modem 
people express nothing, with all their contortions. 

To return to prose. Like most of us in the last lap of life, the 
present writer was brought up on Carlyle. So soon as he had 
passed the stage of ‘ elephant and gingerbread’ nursery tales he 
was introduced to Heroes and Hero-worship and other composi- 
tions of the ‘ Sage ’ or the ‘ Master,’ as he was called. No doubt the 
man had something to say ; it could hardly be otherwise, when 
we consider his large output and the vehemence of his words— 
‘language ’ would be hardly correct. Perhaps, too, it would be 
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more correct to say ‘ he wanted to say something,’ but, as he tore 
to tatters all the rules of style, it is hardly surprising that he should 
remain something of a mystery. He possessed, however, the 
supreme gift—essentially Scottish—of making everybody take 
him at his own valuation. During his lifetime you could not 
approach his altar except prostrate, and bringing gifts and 
tribute. Anything resembling examination of his claim was met 
with the angry inquiry, ‘Do you propose to judge a giant like 
that by your petty standard of style?’ Accepting the metaphor 
of ‘ standard ’ as a basis of consideration, we may take heart and 
reply, ‘ Yes,’ with confidence. A dwarf may be 48 inches in 
height, and a giant 96; nevertheless the same ‘ standard’ applies 
to both, viz., 12 inches make 1 foot. 

One does not observe that the men who live—the Byrons, 
Keatses and Shelleys, the Wordsworths, Thackerays and Tenny- 
sons—neglected the recognised standards of composition. Nor 
were they ‘ hidebound by convention’ (a good phrase of detrac- 
tion). On the contrary, their strict observance of the rules gave 
the fullest expression to their genius and the easiest way for each 
individual to develop his own marvellous and enchanting style. 

It is, above all things, astonishing that reasoning people 
should have so long hesitated over the Shakespeare-Bacon con= 
troversy—‘ reasoning people,’ because many of them are fanatics, 
and to fanatics reason has nothing to say. Many Shakespeareans 
thus have wavered in their allegiance on account of some unim- 
pressive incident plausibly set forth, such as, for example, the 
poet’s crabbed signature. 

We have only to consider the nature of a Chancery lawyer’s 
business to recognise that a man who could raise himself to the 
position of Lord High Chancellor of England could not have much 
spare time on his hands. What spare time Bacon could com- 
mand he devoted to philosophical disquisitions and scientific 
investigations. He has left us his Essays, matchless in learning, 
and composed in a style so abominable that it could only have 
been acquired by one accustomed to look on a Chancery pleading 
as the perfection of style. He has also left us some verses. Imagine 
the mind of a man who believed his metrical version to be an 
improvement on the stately English of the Psalms ! 

But that is exactly the mistake that a man would make who 
had never written poetry, just as he had never tried to write 
prose properly. ‘It looks easy enough; sowhy not try?’ Cer- 
tainly ; but do not hand down your performances to posterity if 
you value your reputation. ‘I write with ease,’ said the confident 
young gentleman to Sheridan. ‘ No doubt, my young friend, but 
easy writing is cursed hard reading.’ Conversely, easy reading is 
cursed hard writing. So while Bacon’s pleadings, when he was 
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at the Bar, were, no doubt, admirable, and his judgments (when 
not bought) sound, his prose was distracting and his versifying 
distressing. Naturally, for he had not the time to acquire skill of 
presentment, even if he had been gifted with the natural bent. 

,As a contrast we cannot do better than consider Rousseau, 
In the case of Bacon we have a mighty mind occupied with the 
gravest things and dwelling on the loftiest plane of thought. For 
all the effect produced on the life of the world, he might never 
have lived. In the case of Rousseau we have a large output : of 
the best the best we can say is that it is balderdash ; of the rest, 
that it is downright revolting. And what does that matter? 
Absolutely nothing, provided that the style is good. 

His style is bewitching. In consequence his ideas have 
shaken the world, not only the world of Europe, for which he 
wrote, but (which is absolutely miraculous) the whole existing 
world, even the East. The achievements of Alexander are rela- 
tively tame. He subjugated, for a short time, vast provinces and 
distributed the plunder of Persia, but he left the Thought of the 
East untouched. Rousseau began by ruining France amid scenes 
of bloodshed which were unprecedented; next, the wreck of 
Russia destroyed the civilisation of one-third of Asia amid scenes 
compared with which the French Revolution was hardly more 
noisy than a town-and-gown row. In North America he has been 
only partially successful, the Americans having too much native 
sagacity to do more than make use of his nonsense for periodical 
platform polemics. England resisted longest, owing to our 
superb Constitution. The decay of our race alone made it possible 
for politicians to mount to power who were capable of destroying 
that Constitution by embracing principles which their intellectual 
ancestors would have spat upon. This would have been of little 
significance—except to the miserable inhabitants of these islands 
—but they have shaken to its foundation the stable civilisation of 
yet another third of Asia. Of the remaining third we can say 
little so far except that it has changed for the worse. 

All this is the result of ‘ style,’ or ‘ flummery ’ so called. If 
Rousseau had written no more persuasive a style than, say, 
Auguste Comte, he would have had about as many followers. 
Thus we see that style is not the trivial thing that so many would 
have us believe it to be. 

So far we have been considering the giants. The giants make 
their public—the Mahomets, the Rousseaus. Others—great men, 
certainly, though hardly giants—cultivated a style to suit their 
public. Such were Macaulay, Huxley, Frederic Harrison, Sir 
James Stephen, John Morley. Such men found a public ready for 
them—the great middle classes. These were worth writing for ; 
it was desirable to impress them; they had power; they had 
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money and could buy expensive works; they were highly edu- 
cated. It was worth while to acquire a style. We must pause a 
moment over the word ‘ acquire.’ 

We hear a great deal about a ‘ natural gift for style,’ which 
may be true of some of the great poets—Keats and Shelley, for 
example. Keats, dead at twenty-six, and Shelley, dead at thirty, 
could hardly have had the time to go to school, so to speak ; and 
both were poets. It may be doubted whether any prose writer 
ever won to his own without grievous toil. Take the author who 
ended by being a master and founded a school, several schools in 
fact. Take R. L. Stevenson, and contemplate the fortitude (even 
the fierce resolve) with which he went through the bitter, bitter 
school of failure. ‘ J’y parviendrai,... nom d’un nom d'un 
nom,’ Was a savage execration with which he expressed to his 
friend his determination to succeed in spite of all trials, including 
ill-health enough to discourage a regiment of Dragoons. Thus 
we see that even geniuses have to go through the mill. 

The question then arises, ‘Why should anyone go through 
the mill?’ The process is painful, and the reward—if any— 
insignificant. It is useless to consider the reading public of days 
gone by. The middle classes are now too harried and too poor to 
be worth considering. Politically they are, in fact, disfranchised ; 
power has left them. Half a century ago a constituency con- 
sisted of a few thousand electors, most, if not all, of them highly 
educated. 

Power to-day is in the village inn, by the wayside, in the 
furrows, in the sixpenny crowd. What sort of style could make an 
appeal to these large and important bodies of men one can hardly 
divine. So far as one’s own observations—restricted, naturally, 
but still sympathetic and tolerably extensive—so far as one’s own 
observations go, then, we speak different languages. 

Perhaps our two most accomplished and successful of stylists 
in recent years were Macaulay and Gibbon. Imagine any man 
sitting down to-day to write either History! To be sure, it might 
be useful if the man were a candidate for a chair, only he would be 
too old by the time he had finished his work. Besides, he would 
be ‘ out of the running,’ and then there is the question of political 
intrigue to be considered. No man of sense would set forth to 
achieve a magnum opus of which the only reward would be a 
series of ‘ museum headaches’ and seriously impaired health. 

Why, then, does any man trouble to acquire a style? Sheer 
love of the thing (for one explanation), the desire to excel at this, 
as at any other, sport—this will carry him a long way, but not all 
the way. The next thing is a public. For Macaulay and Gibbon 
the public was ready and waiting; the authors were nobly 
rewarded by fame and money. In the case of Macaulay success 
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was instantaneous, classic, 20,000/., no less, a sum well worth 
toiling for eighty years ago; in the case of Gibbon, places, 
a share of political power and high social consideration. For 
the rest, immortal fame is reward enough for a wealthy and 
ambitious man. 

i There would be no public to-day for work of this kind; and 
without a public there would be no publisher. Any man of sense 
knows that ; and if enthusiasm carries him so far as a publisher's 
door he has only to cross the threshold to hear the truth, which 
will be expressed with brutal frankness. 

We all remember the generous passage in which Macaulay, 
with every reason, vaunted the triumph of the public over the 
patron, the public of the nineteenth century over the patron of 
the eighteenth century. The public (in Macaulay’s sense) has 
now gone the way of the patron. The public of to-day means, 
for example, the subscribers to that admirable periodical, the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. A writer is fortunate 
indeed if he can gain the ear of such a public. 

Reverting for one moment to the consideration with which 
this article opened, viz., ‘ Have you anything to say? and how 
can you say it ?’ we find ourselves guided to a noteworthy con- 
clusion. 

Why did people read Macaulay? Because of his engaging 
style. They would have read him whatever he wrote about. It 
is to be observed, however, that he wrote about an important 
crisis in our history and wrote as a Whig swashbuckler. This was 
a notable service to his party. He led the powerful Liberal middle 
class to believe that what he wrote was not so much history as 
gospel. Such is the value of ‘ flummery.’ 

After Carlyle, Macaulay (such were the present writer’s first 
steps in style). So history need not necessarily mean chewing 
sawdust! Nevertheless at the close of the matchless essay on 
Warren Hastings he could not avoid remarking to himself, ‘ But 
Warren Hastings was acquitted.’ 

Macaulay did not lie. To begin with, he was a gentleman ; and 
there is the further consideration that in his day lying was not 
the fashion, as it is now; but he was a consummate master of the 
art of leaving his readers with the conviction that ‘ the Whig can 
do no wrong.’ If we come to history and leave rhetoric alone, 
there is no more scandalous episode in our history than the perse- 
cution (commonly called the trial) of Warren Hastings. 

Assuredly we would rather believe Macaulay than not; he 
was such a delightful companion. In fact, his position is assured ; 
we all think with him. The number of students possessed of the 
amount of reading and observation that justifies anyone in ques- 
tioning his position is very, very small, and such men are negli- 
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gible, So let us hear authority. The late Sir John Seeley was an 
qcademic Liberal, but enough of a politician to say that ‘ politics 
is present history and history is past politics.’ Thus he would be 
in active sympathy with Macaulay, a pure Whig. He detested 
Disraeli and all his words, works and ways, and damned his fol- 
lowers (quorum pars minima) as Jingoes. Thus, though person- 
ally friendly, he was academically hostile. His verdict was, ‘ As 
athetorician, unsurpassed ; but if you put your trust in him as 
ahistorian you are leaning on a broken reed.’ This is an excellent 
example of the triumph of style—even over facts: we all think 
Macaulay, and repeat (even unconsciously) Macaulay. His 

was a handsome—though not too great—reward for 
services rendered to the Whig cause, which always rewards its 
followers handsomely. Anyone attempting to controvert him is 
crushed by the charge of ‘ dragging history into the arena of party 
politics.’ Nothing quainter—or more crushing—could be devised, 

As to the process of acquiring a style, the study of the classics 
holds the field in spite of everything. To begin with, it is ‘ the only 
education fit for a gentleman’; we quail before this mailed fist. 
Itis many years now since the present writer had the horour of 
entertaining a headmaster. He jubilantly exclaimed as he 
entered the room, ‘ We have saved Greek!’ One expressed every 
satisfaction at his triumph. At the end of the third glass of 
Heidsieck, however, we discovered what is often to be discovered 
after three glasses of Heidsieck: the truth. ‘ Of course,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘if Greek was not made compulsory it would be as dead 
as Hebrew in ten years.’ This was truly astonishing, if somewhat 
boring, since the subject was outside the sphere of influence of his 
host. So ‘the only education fit for a gentleman,’ ‘ the only’ 
sound preparation for a business career (this also has been main- 
tained to my face), the only training in sound views and good 
taste, cannot be kept alive except when protected by august 
circumvallations and minatory exhortations. 

It may be so; everything is possible. The battlefield has 
been often traversed ; it has been the scene of many sanguinary 
encounters. We can but drift; and since we are all dragged 
through the ‘ only,’ etc., it is safe to say that any given stylist 
must of necessity owe that success to his classical education. 

‘I still remember,’ wrote Stevenson, ‘ that emphyteusis is not 
a disease, nor stillicide a crime,’ and that was, by implication, 
about as much as he could recall of his studies of Roman law. He 
was sorry, he said, ‘ not to know ’—a great many things ; ‘ but I 
should be sorrier still to be dead.’ Never did a man admit more 
gaily his own limitations; never did a man learn more gladly. 
‘And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach,’ like the good man 
of Chaucer, a classic if ever there was one. 
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It was in this lofty spirit that he founded his school of 
his school of narrative-style, his school of thought. Perhaps te 
last named was the most enduring. 

Many brilliant men have worked in his manner since his death, 
perhaps have done so even better than Stevenson himself. It is 
his thought which has been unique and of world-wide influence 
for good. Where would that have been without his style ? As for 
his piety, there have been many pious men before him. ‘ Vixerunj 
fortes’... 
Style is the one permanent thing. If this be true, why are 
good authors so seldom at pains to acquire a “ style’ ? Because 
it does not ‘ count for marks,’ so to speak. This is characteristic 
of what used to be (perhaps still are) called ‘ serious works.’ Here 
we have, say, 400 or 500 pages of sound prose. The bibliography 
is careful, the cross references correct, the footnotes illuminating, 
On sitting down to read you discover that the first thing you 
need is a bookmarker, which absolutely damns the thing. 

In fact, it is not a book at all: it is a work of reference, like 
Whitaker’s Almanack, a work of unrivalled and universal utility, 
Whither, then, has style fled? Incontestably to fiction. Here the 
conditions already noted are reversed. Instead of being backed 
by a Press or by a publisher who has reason to believe that the 
neophyte will turn out ‘ a good seller,’ a rising author must fight 
his way. In the process he finds his style, then his public. At 
this point we arrive at a quaint and most remarkable conclusion, 
The books written to please are instructive in addition, whereas 
the books written to instruct neither please nor instruct. 

Why do they not instruct ? Because nobody can read them, 
unless they are prescribed for an examination. When once that 
horror is over they are thrown aside by the wretched Sindbad of 
the class-room and never opened again. 

Far otherwise is it with the novelist who has to fight his way. 
He must needs ‘ go to London.’ He seeks a subject to ‘ make his 
own.’ He delves into ‘ authoritative publications,’ and turns his 
labour into gold—literally, in royalties; metaphorically, in 
information subtly and attractively conveyed. Here is the real 
teacher of our days. He may even spur on his readers to explore 

‘ authoritative publications ’ and increase their circulation. Thus 
we see that style may be indirectly of practical value even to the 
authors of serious works. 

The object of writing is to be read ; it has no other reason for 
existing. Your pardon! It has another. If sufficiently indiges 
tible to be called ‘ serious,’ it may gain the happy author a chaif, 
and applause from those who write, but do not read, ‘ serious’ 
works. 

There is nothing in all this that calls for either applause of 
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reprobation. It is the natural result of patent causes. It may, 
perhaps, be ventured as a postulate—if a debatable one—that the 
fine arts only flourish in the period of a nation’s greatness. They 
are the last efflorescence of human vigour. When eritics would 
deride or decry any mental attitude or material achievement, it is 
sufficient to call it ‘ Victorian.’ To those of us who passed. the 
first forty years of our lives under the rule of the Great Queen the 
epithet, when used as a term of detraction, is painful; it makes 
us wince. When we recall the long roll of illustrious names in all 
walks of life that made that period famous we are tempted (even 
at the risk of seeming arrogance) to arraign the denunciation as 
amazingly ignorant. 

At the present day, and by a swing of the pendulum which is 
common enough in public life, we repudiate ‘ Victorianism,’ Are 
we any better off for our new orientation? Take the one fine 
art which is the subject of these imperfect, perhaps presumptuous, 
comments. Take the fine art of prose. Do we write better than 
our grandfathers ? 

In one respect—hardly ‘important’ in days gone by, but 
highly important to-day—we may hazard an answer in the 
affirmative. In fiction there are—as there always were—innumer- 
able ephemeral productions, but there are also fine works of art. 
Which would a writer rather be, a ‘ good seller’ or an artist ? 
Incontestably ‘a good seller.’ Unhappily the writer cannot 
choose. He must do what he can. In sporting language, he must 
see how he ‘ shapes ’—if he ever shapes at all. ‘ Nobody goes so 
far as the man who knows not where he is going.’ It may be so, 
but the maker of that learned aphorism omitted to tell us of the 
terrors of the journey, blindfold through the wilderness of failure. 

To return, however, to the question of how far fiction may 
instruct as well as divert the reader. Take the picture of this 
country in the sixteenth century—The House of Torment. Here 
we have England, essentially Conservative and essentiaily 
Catholic—and, languidly, even Roman. Put notes of interroga- 
tion where you will, turn to the controversial writers (‘ serious’ 
enough, in all conscience) on both sides, and verify. See if you can 
hammer out a juster conclusion. Nowhere will you find tenderer 
sympathy in every direction, or a loftier Christianity, nowhere 
sounder information. The style is everything. Thousands of 
readers who could not study or even understand a controversial 
position can easily read and profit by an illuminating narrative. 

To be sure, our grandfathers had Scott, who was highly in- 
structive. It has even been maintained that he was more or less 
responsible for the great Catholic ‘ Revival,’ as to which one says 
nothing, being no controversialist, among other disqualifica- 
tions. His influence was, at least, widespread. As to his style, 
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most people who are courageous enough to express their views 
pronounce it unattractive, which is probably a question of fashion, 
Even styles which are approved to-day may be out of date half a 
century hence. There is, however, this difference: that Scott, 
even at his best, was dauntingly lengthy. The writer of to-day 
must needs work within limits, i.e., if he aspires to be a ‘ good 
seller,’ which every man must aim at who toils for a living. Ajj 
short works have a chance of life for that very reason. Take 
Vathek, which we all read. Written in the blood-curdling eigh. 
teenth century manner of handling the unseen, it does not make 
our blood curdle to-day, but we read it. On the other hand, does 
anybody really and truly read Milton or Dante for pleasure ? 

That eternal terza rima, that unending blank verse, that foul 
materialism ! These poems, recommended as ‘ pious,’ revolt the 
pious. For downright profanity it is hardly possible to transcend 
the picture of God the Son tearing up mountains and pound 
ing the demons back to Hell. Dante’s hells make one physically 
sick. They are like reading the medical details of some frightful 
disease, or watching, untrained, a bad operation. These are 
mighty poets ; but if we come to prose, can anything be coarser, 
duller and sillier than Pilgrim’s Progress ? As to the poets, every- 
one with an ear for language can appreciate the majesty of some 
lines and the felicity of many. Only the distressing subject and 
the vast length of its treatment obscure the merits of the com- 
position. Yet great men praise them, so one must admit oneself 
a pigmy honestly trying to do his best. Unhappily, his best is so 
poor. 

Oppressed with these horrors, the writer of these lines in his 
boyhood besought his elders to allow him to read Alfieri on Sun- 
day afternoons. H’m! Alfieri! Sounds Italian, probably 
Popish. A crisis! (Dante was admittedly Popish, but it was 
clearly understood that he was not for Sunday afternoon reading) 
It was discoverable, however, and was in fact pointed out, that 
Alfieri had composed a drama on the subject of Saul, king of 
Israel. There might not be harm in that provided the subject 
were treated religiously, but profane subjects—e.g., Timoleone— 
—were to be avoided. Released, so to speak, on his own 
recognisances, and on the undertaking to come up for judgment 
when called for, he subsided into Saul, with the grateful sensation 
that he was, at any rate, in the company of gentlemen. It isa 
queer little Victorian picture. 

Of a plain material the artist will make a distinguished 
costume; the workman lacking art fashions the dowdy alone. 
Given rich material, the artist will make you magnificent ; the 
unhandy turns you out garish, or even vulgar. The parallel with 
prose is not unfair ; and in all cases fashion has a word to say. 
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As material for prose few subjects can be more uninviting 
than piracy, a most ‘ungenteel’ business (see Francis Burke). 
After the Fourth Form (the age avid of hardbake) piracy ceases 
to attract until graver years, when we have to contemplate it as a 
‘disturbing factor in our economical relations with the West 
Indian islands.’ Wait for the artist. Then, if you are not too 
great and grand to learn something or too fastidious to enjoy a 
rapturous tale, read The Gentleman Adventurer. 

All this time we have, perhaps, hardly done justice to one 
important function of style, to wit, creation. We all talk of 
Ruritania and the Rassendylls ; we have talked of them any time 
these thirty years and more. Yet there is no such country on the 
map. Who put it there? Itscreator. Rassendyll, Black Michael, 
the Princess Flavia, even the King himself, are more alive than our 
‘commonplace and obliterated ’ companions of daily life, yet they 
never existed. Here, then, in our own time, is an excellent example 
of the triumph of style, not only over poverty of material, but over 
the absolute dearth of material. 

In the case of Heaven and Hell the material is present in 
abundance, and it is stupendously solemn. Nevertheless, be you 
as ponderous as Swedenborg, as majestic as Milton, or as vivid 
as Dante himself, you shall come to grief if you travel outside the 
Bible. 

What did Tennyson write of Dante ? 


I, wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower, that fades away. 


That ought to silence presumptuous thoughts, but what if the 
thoughts will come, and what if they do not sound presumptuous ? 
Is it better to be honest and wrong or slily plausible ? Every man 
must take his choice. 

So, to return to the considerations with which this paper 
opened, Dante had ‘ been to London.’ In fact, he had been much 
further : he had been to Hell, said the Florentines, and this is a 
parable, and lamentably true throughout the ages of every man 
who takes a pen in hand and tries to write. 

A fortunate accident enables me to add a comment. Fifty 
_ years ago Mr. Henry James wrote Daisy Miller, Portraits of Places, 
An International Episode and The American. About the same 
time Mr. Norris wrote No New Thing. 

As regards Mr. James’ books here cited, we need not stop to 
inquire which is the most brilliant piece of work, for they are all 
gems of the first water. Both artists wrought excellently and in 
not dissimilar prose. The one, having found or matured his style, 
preserved it. For half a century he has not varied ; whatever he 
has to say to-day is lucidly clear, as it was fifty years ago. Mr. 
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James, on the other hand, came to look on his style not only asa 
precious thing—which it was—but as something far more valuable 
than the matter of which it was legitimately nothing but the 
vehicle. He therefore set himself the task of elaborating his style, 
so to speak, to nine places of decimals. This produced the natural 
result that, by the time the author had satisfied himself, the 
bewildered reader was wholly unable to understand what the 
author might be trying to say. 

What a contrast with Rousseau! What he had to say was 
unmitigated nonsense, but how it ‘goes down.’ The only two 
great countries as yet uncontaminated by him are, to all appear- 
ances, Germany and America, kindred souls otherwise. With 
them lies the future; and they both have fine catchwords, the 
‘ big stick’ and the ‘ mailed fist,’ which everybody can appreciate. 


W. F. Lorp. 





SCOTT AND THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


In the summer of 1824 Scott published Redgauntlet, which had a 
moderate reception with the critics. Last November the manu- 
script of 214 pages was sold for 520/., and later acquired by Mr. 
H. P. Macmillan for presentation to the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh, where Waverley and Marmion are also preserved. 
Redgauntlet has long been a favourite with Scott’s firm admirers, 
who are more numerous, perhaps, than the world of letters sup- 

Redgauntlet is a good example of Scott’s merits and 
defects. He is content for over 200 pages with an interchange of 
letters, a clumsy means of carrying on a story, and the main 
intrigue, as it only concerns keeping a young man out of Jacobite 
influences in England, seems a little trivial for all the weight it has 
tocarry. Scott was careless about his plots, and, on his own admis- 
sion, led so far out of his way by his favourite characters that he 
sometimes found it difficult to get back to the main path again. 
He wrote ‘ extempore,’ as Carlyle groaned ; but it was an ‘ extem- 
pore’ that had behind it an immense memory, more knowledge 
of the world, high and low, rich and poor, and a broader sense of 
humanity, than most novelists can boast. Scott was led away by 
his best characters, but the exposition of character is one of the 
chief purposes of the novel. Redgauntlet is particularly rich in 
this regard. The pedantically precise but kindly lawyer, whom 
Scott drew from his own father ; the gentle Quaker roused to a 
spice of the world and the devil on occasion ; the crazy litigant, 
whose case is a standing joke of the Courts ; the Prince, no longer 
so hopeful and ‘ bonnie ’ as he was in the days of Waverley—all 
these stand out with unforgettable distinction. There is, too, the 
inimitable tale told by the blind fiddler. 

There is no one so fair to all his wonderfully varied world as 
Scott, so ready to find the ‘ soul of goodness in things evil.’ He 
can understand the villain, the pedant, the trifler, even the mur- 
derer, and see how they came to be what they are. A sentimental 
Jacobite from youth upwards, he saw the sound merits of the 
other side. It has been claimed that he did not understand the 
Puritans ; at least, he made. them astonishingly eloquent. He 
was quite incapable of writing the ‘ novel with a purpose,’ a thing 
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full of exaggeratiou and gross unfairness which has never reached 
good art. Moved as we may be for the moment by these topical 
masterpieces, we go back to the eighteenth century maxim : 


Bitters and acids may excite, 
But satisfy not appetite. 


Scott has, as Bagehot remarked, that ‘ animated moderation ’ 
which belongs to Shakespeare—not always, but Shakespeare at 
his best. He lacks the exploring mind that gave us Hamlet and 
went deep into the puzzle of life. He was a man of action, spoiled 
by his lame leg—to the great advantage of the world of readers. 
With Shakespeare, he shows a zest for country sports unusual in 
literary men of any rank. But the spirit of deep contemplation 
and infinite doubt—the metaphysics of genius—was not his. He 
was busy observing, enjoying, explaining the animated spectacle 
of life before him. The practice of abusing authors for missing 
qualities they do not possess, and features they do not attempt to 
reproduce, still keeps some critics busy, but it is futile and 
misleading. 

In dealing with love affairs, Scott shows great reserve, not for 
want of experience, since his long agony over a lost love is well 
known. He does not make anything of love’s embraces. In Eng- 
lish fiction the first kiss between man and woman is not analysed 
till Hardy. While some readers may regret this reserve, at least, 
it does not allow the emotions of love—generally raised by modern 
novelists to that rare and dangerous thing, passion—to dwarf the 
rest of the story, and leave all figures except the hero and the 
heroine mere sketches. Scott’s villains are his best characters ; 
and all villains have this advantage over heroes, that they are 
not bound, ‘ beyond destiny,’ as Homer says, to survive incredible 
perils and disasters ; nor pledged, like historical characters, to do 
things already known. They are free to show that wild justice 
which is more romantic than the practice of good sense, and even 
at the great moment to sacrifice themselves and make a good end. 
With Scott they play a vital part in the action of the story, unlike 
Dickens’s great grotesques. These are to modern taste the best 
part of Dickens’s achievement, but they are generally added to 
the plot. They move in it for our delight, but they do not carry 
it on. They often seem a bundle of some particular vice rather 
than men and women. 

When Scott deals with historical figures, he takes liberties with 
time and place, as Shakespeare did; but he is seldom out in a 
character. Macaulay, in his slapdash manner, has accused him of 
creating ‘the most grotesque of all monsters’ in the Duke of 
Buckingham of Peveril of the Peak. This-is not the opinion of the 
best expert on the periéd.: Professor-Firth, in the Dictionary. of 
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National Biography, mentions Scott’s view as worthy of regard 
with those of Burnet, Dryden and Pope. Dryden’s Zimri, indeed, 
might be thought a creature of impossible fancy ; but he is, says 
Professor Firth, ‘in truth a faithful likeness, not a caricature.’ 

One of the finest things in Redgauntlet is the vision of Claver- 
house among the ghastly company of revellers from Hell in 
‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale’ : 

And there was Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with his long, 
dark, curled locks, streaming down over his laced buff-coat, and his left 
hand always on his right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the silver 
bullet had made. He sat apart from them all, and looked at them with a 
melancholy, haughty countenance ; while the rest hallooed, and sung, and 
laughed, that the room rang. 


This tale, carefully revised and rewritten by Scott, remains at the 
top of English short stories, concealing an art which one of the 
subtlest of professors has explained.! It is a masterpiece alike in 
construction and language. Stevenson strove after it in Tod 
Lapraik, which he inserted in Catriona, with as much success as 
could be hoped ; but the effect of his story is not equal to Scott’s. 
He had not Scott’s naturalness. For one thing, in his time the 
Doric of Scotland was no longer familiar, from the beggar to the 
Lord Justice. He could not command the flowing vernacular of 
the Scotch Waverleys. He had to imagine his Braxfield. Scott, 
as a member of the Edinburgh Bar, heard Braxfield for some 
years, and was famous for his parody of the oddities of his judicial 
rival.2. Scott’s language came from the lips of men who had lived 
the Jacobite romance he wrote. He had not to look things up— 
they were ready in his wonderful memory, or to hand in the 
language of his servants and the common people, who all adored 
him, and spoke to him as freely as if that ‘ class consciousness ’ 
we hear so much about to-day did not exist. A good Scots word 
in Stevenson sometimes stands out as if it were saying, ‘ Admire 
me! I am right, and I took a long time to get here!’ Of Scott’s 
style Stevenson made the ungenerous and absurd remark that he 
would have been turned off the staff of a modern newspaper ; but 
elsewhere he has recognised his master, and praised him accord- 
ing to his due. Scott is by no means so careless as casual critics 
make him. 

An overdressed style is as ineffective as a too plain one. It 
increases the unnaturalness which every writer of historical novels 
has to contend with. It is idle to talk of Wardour Street English, 
because every writer indulges in some compromise between the 
past and the present when he goes some years back. How many 
people would or could read a novel of the days of Chaucer written 


1 See Verrall, The Prose of Walter Scott, Literary Essays, 1913. 
2 Lord Eskgrove. See Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
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in Chaucerian English ? How many people could write it, if it 
was wanted? Scott’s effects in the ‘ big bow-wow ’ vein may be 
occasionally ridiculous, but they are very much the same as those 
of his successors. This is a part of the historical novel in which 
many have since attained a good mouth-filling level, as well as 
bombast. Shakespeare himself could be bombastic, and lent 
Scott some of his startling vocabulary. But no one has written 
since Scott a book like The Fortunes of Nigel. The critics who 
know in detail the language and manners of the day are not 
creative artists; and others are less well provided with the 
*‘ extempores ’ which Carlyle regretted. 

Shakespeare, the greatest of all, was at times a faulty writer, 
and by no means, as Matthew Arnold had the courage to point 
out, a consistent artist in all his work. Like Scott, he could, even 
in his period of maturity, huddle up a story. In Cymbeline the 
amount of issues to be cleared up in one scene is such that the 
text itself talks of a ‘ fierce abridgement.’ Stories that approach 
perfection in the details of the action and the careful choice of 
words may serve as models for critics; but they are often of 
second-rate value for the reader. The ‘ God’s plenty ’ overflows 
in men of genius whose quick-coming thoughts and endless inven- 
tion carry them to exaggerations, anachronisms, and the whole 
tribe of faults in which Zoilus rejoices. ‘ Nihil est ab omni parle 
beatum,’ as Horace said long since. Faults to some may be 
beauties to others. The main question remains: Has the man 
power? Can he move us? Has he added at once to our pleasure 
and enlightenment in his exposition of humanity ? 

This very question, ‘ Mon, hae ye ony poo’er ? ’ was put to Scott 
before he had written anything by David Ritchie, the weird, 
fortune-telling original of the Black Dwarf. His cabalistic cat 
sprang up, though Scott deprecated the inquiry, and the verdict 
was ‘He has poo’er. Ay, he has poo’er.’ Ritchie was right. 
No one can doubt Scott’s power of moving the reader when Meg 
Merrilies declaims her magnificent rebuke to the Laird of Ellan- 
gowan, when the old fisherman in The Antiquary bewails the death 
of his son at sea and curses his boat, or when Clara in St. Ronan’s 
Well wanders distraught with love and terror. These are effects 
which the greatest of our day, or any day, may envy. 

But the Waverleys are, it is now commonly said, tedious reading 
in the flat parts of the narrative. The complaint belongs to an age 
which has taken to itself brevity and smartness, and might own 
Mr. Jingle as its model, supported by a row of ineffable asterisks. 
Up to the ’nineties of the last century Scott’s way of writing was 
not conspicuously old-fashioned. At that time heroines began to 
swear, and joined heroes in talking a great deal. Little description 
was left in the third person. Kipling abolished the semicolon. 
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Talk became the greater part of a novel. So far as this talk exhi- 
bited character and got on the story, it was preferable to indirect 
statement, but it has more frequently exhibited the easy writing 
and hard reading which leads nowhere, the staggering discon- 
tinuity of English conversation. Instead of epigrams and in- 
verted paradoxes Scott gave his readers memorable proverbs and 
sayings of the homely sort. In joining the flats of his story he 
could be Johnsonian, but, like Johnson, he wrote no nonsense. 
His words, if heavy, had a right and effective meaning ; and he 
did not seek, like many Victorians of note, to improve the occa- 
sion. He never lectured his readers. He was sagacious in a 
worldly way, if the reader pleases, but never a ‘ prig.’ His senti- 
ment—for the Stuarts and for historic names—was kept within 
bounds. To-day, in the twentieth century, his books are much 
more secure of life than the whole crop of the Kailyard, carefully 
watered and complacently fostered as it was by indulgent pub- 
lishers and reviewers. Even the market-place, with its crude 
sense of literary survival, keeps up the Waverley pen, and tempts 
smokers to cigarettes with a caricature of Scott’s face on the 
hoardings. 

There is a reason for the permanence of the Waverley Novels, 
apart from their purple patches of emotion and excitement. The 
figures of Scott’s wide world spring naturally from their back- 
ground, This is not a happy accident. It is the result of a mind 
which always saw the past in the present, found nothing common- 
place, as is the way of genius, and enjoyed everything. A Tory, 
Scott was no reformer, though he anticipated Ruskin in employing 
his own people to work at arts and crafts on the spot, and use 
their brains on things like the big table at Abbotsford. He had 
no panaceas for the future, but his fine sagacity, backed by his 
marvellous memory, realised the world, as it had been and was, 
better than most men. The Scottish type of character, with its 
virtues and peculiarities, is strongly marked and persistent. Scott 
had studied it across the centuries. He was a social historian 
when he reproduced it, often with a poet’s touch, for— 

The world but feels the present’s spell, 

The poet feels the past as well. 
Few have had so wide a range of friends. He could fascinate both 
a king and a beggar, a surly antiquary and a little Cocker spaniel. 

In one sense he was not a typical Scot. He had no gift for 
patronising other people, like Carlyle and his own Andrew Fair- 
service and Richie Moniplies, who remain, however defeated and 
disgraced, consistently aware of their own merits and capabilities. 
Generous and genial to a fault, Scott was the most modest of men, 
refusing to be lionised and happiest among his own people. It was 
like him to get the French prisoners interned near him, and, 
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generally shunned by his neighbours, to dine in his own house. It 
was like him to write to men of rank with an elaborate courtesy 
which foolish moderns have made into nauseating servility. It 
was like him to be a hero to his valet, who refused with tears to 
leave him when his fortunes were broken. Since 1890 Scott's 
Journal, from which Lockhart quoted, can be read in full. It is 
one of the greatest monuments ever raised by a man to his own 
character. In humour and humanity Scott is with Cervantes, 

We know little of Shakespeare except that he was a charming 
companion, and ready to help all sorts of people. Beyond lies a 
reserve that critics interpret as they please. Scott’s life was open 
and joyous; he had no Elizabeth to deal with! But he might 
have been spoilt for serious work by the attentions of his friends. 
‘ Amici fures temporis.’ A favourite in all circles, he yet got 
through an immense amount of solid labour, and did it well, even 
when it was only the duties of a local sheriff.* His carelessness 
was confined—disastrously in the end—to his own works and the 
conditions of their production. Those who abuse him for this have 
to face Shakespeare’s similar indifference. The one W. S. and the 
other show some curious parallels. Both took a pleasure in intro- 
ducing law terms somewhat pedantically into their writing. May 
not the mystery of Shakespeare’s knowledge be explained by a 
memory like Scott’s? The Tempest uses a number of vivid 
phrases from a narrative not published till some years later. If 
Shakespeare listened to a seaman, and, though apparently in- 
attentive, was able later to reproduce all the vivid things he said, 
he would be only anticipating what we know Scott to have done. 
It is difficult not to think that for both the claims of life were 
more than those of literature. Shakespeare, with his coat-of-arms 
- and his property at Stratford, and Scott, with his Abbotsford and 
his desire to found a family—both thought it worth while to attain 
the honours of a gentleman. Balzac would be De Balzac of an 
ancient Gaulish family, and brought a lawsuit against the Revue 
de Paris to establish his right to the prefix. The ideal is a little 
out of date and repute, but it is not one that—with these great 
names to back it—the critic of life and letters can put aside as 
ridiculous. 

VERNON RENDALL. 


3 See Sir Walter Scott as a Judge : his Decisions in the Sheriff Court of Selkirk, 
by John Chisholm, K.C., 1918. 
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Tuose who have crossed America and touched the edge of the 
Pacific can well believe the saying that California has a way of 
cramming a century into a decade. Her last eight decades have 
certainly made more history than the rest combined. Within the 
span of memory she has emerged from sun-dazzled torpor into 
an era of ultra-modern luxury, and in the process has evolved a 
literature of her own as stirring and vivid as any in the West. 
Among her writers there is one who may be styled the Laureate 
of the Pacific belt, though he was born a ‘ Yankee,’ came and 
settled in Europe, and died a nomad and in the higher sense a 
cosmopolitan. Perhaps this is why his writings have been spared 
that over-accretion of ‘ana’ and memorabilia which stamps 
aman the prey of the collector. Like Heine, he paid the 
penalty of candour in exile; like Heine, his powers of derision 
cost him friends. But limitations like these only deepen his 
interest for those with first-hand appreciation of sterling work. 
Even his detractors, when they talk of Francis Bret Harte 
and the short story, set him in the same constellation with 
Poe and De Maupassant; and better-balanced judges may 
look in vain for his superior in fire, originality, characterisation, 
or range of power. 

He could have found no better environment than the California 
of the middle ’fifties. The West had had a double awakening, 
and cynics jeered at the ease with which the acquisition of territory 
from Mexico was followed by the gold rush of 1849. The rest of 
the story covers familiar ground, but it was Bret Harte who made 
itso. By the time he arrived in the West, at the age of seventeen, 
the Wilmot proviso in regard to slavery had failed, and the Civil 
War had come and gone. The placid days of the Jesuit régime 
in the West were over, and its missions have had no such historian 
as the French pioneers of the North and East found in Parkman. 
We can only surmise how hordes of converts and catechumens 
melted away—Spaniards into the chaotic violence of the South, 
Indians into the slower death of reservations, phthisis, and decay. 
The type of Padre Felipe sank into a memory, leaving many a 
bleaching ruin of ‘ calvary ’ and chapel, and strewing the Pacific 
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coast with sainted place-names like a jewelled rosary ten thousand 
miles in length. 

The reign of the derringer and the dynamite fuse supervened, 
Then came the commercialism of the canning sheds, and 
the era of the film-factory and the shadow show. Some day, 
perhaps, the cinema will ‘feature’ this sequence of progress in 
three stages: gold in the chalice, gold in the gulch, and gold in 
the pockets of Charlie Chaplin. The transition is more tragic than 
it looks, and the end is not yet. Thirty years ago it was noted by 
R. L. Stevenson, and his chapter on the decline of Monterey isa 
tour de force in the art of irony. For, as he complained, the encroach- 
ments of an alien civilisation had ousted peaceful mission work 
for the operations of the land-grabber, the Big Bonanza, and the 
flaunting caravanserai. If he had lived to see this age of oil and 
hustle, he might have voted it ‘ expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame.’ 

The gold rush brought this melting-pot of races to the boiling 
point, and filled the newly christened town of San Francisco with 
a picturesque scum. Try as the Western areas may to fuse and 
purge themselves, this ganglion of races has become more and 
more of a problem. But the ‘ ’forty-niners ’ were not harassed by 
foreign complications beyond the jostling contact of life from day 
to day. When resort to revolvers failed, or Judge Lynch over- 
stepped the mark, the Vigilance Committee came to life and 
requisitioned its fifty thousand men. Harte describes this as 





the most peaceful, orderly, well-organised, and temperate mob the world 
had ever known, and yet in conception as lawless, autocratic, and imperious 
as the conditions it opposed. 


It was in the thick of this conflict with ‘ God-forsaken holler 
foolishness ’ that Bret Harte came into view. On the strength of 
his ballad of Truthful James (and his verse does not concern us 
here), he is usually credited with using humour as a veil for Sino- 
phobia, but those who make this hasty inference have clearly 
not read his tale of Wan Lee or the rest of his work. Curiously 
enough, it was a drama in collaboration, with Ah Sin for title, 
that sundered his friendship with an old colleague, Mark Twain, 
They had entered into fame together, the one with Jumping Frog, 
the other with The Luck of Roaring Camp, and both had reason 
to rage at the public’s folly in singling out these casual ‘ back 
woods sketches ’ to the exclusion of more deliberate and respon- 
sible work. Well, the public remains consistent in its wilfulness, 
but this point is of minor importance compared with the much- 
disputed question which of these young authors led the way if 
the awakening of the West. A letter from Clemens settles it fairly. 
Writing in 1866, he expresses a loyal conviction that his old 
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colleague was the veritable pioneer of the West in American 
literature : 


Though I am generally placed at the head of my breed of scribblers in 
this part of the country, the place properly belongs to Bret Harte, I think, 
though he denies it, along with the rest. 


There is one important clue to method and point of view, 
and that is the modest paper Bret Harte wrote for the Cornhill 
a quarter of a century ago. It is at once a disclaimer and an 
essay in self-exposition, and the chances are ten to one that the 
author designed for it another title than ‘ The Rise of the Short 
Story.’ He says in effect that the short story in America was none 
of his creation ; it was an instrument that came his way from the 
hands of Poe and Hawthorne. But these and their successors had 
wasted their opportunities, for they had treated the West as a 
lurid back-cloth for their imaginings, whether macabre or senti- 
mental. They had not realised how America was a turmoil of 
races, and it remained for himself to benefit by that perception. 
He set to work to picture California as a region like nothing else 
on earth, but Californians as fundamentally identifiable with 
human beings elsewhere. He excelled by expressing Western 
character in its native lingo, and setting both in a framework of 
brief and lucid narrative. He never prosed, and he never preached. 
And if he sometimes fell into that sententious super-gentility he 
so derides in Mrs. Brooks of Telegraph Hill, something must be 
conceded to an age whose literary ideals were still a ‘ back look, 
lingering.’ 

Bret Harte, in a word, helped to liberate Western literature 
from the thraldom of the eighteenth century. Where his pre- 
decessors used ceremonious diction to round up a decorous idea, 
Harte flicked off the touch required in a telling word or two, and 
banished a yawn by the irresistibility of his humour. The vicissi- 
tudes of life in Roaring Gulch or Sandy Bar had caught him at 
an impressionable age, and he dealt with that crude and reckless 
community in terms it could understand. He drew from it a 
fund of episode and character rougher than any quartz in the 
miner’s ‘cradle,’ and turned it into vignettes and types of 
sterling metal, turbulent, dissolute, profane, acute, but, above all 
things, human. The result has been travestied and copied so 
often, and to so little lasting purpose, that his work gains all the 
more by contrast. He has been mocked for his Spanish tags, 
his occasional dandyisms in phraseology, his ‘ ’forty-niners ’ and 
their freedom in the use of arms and oaths, his women of faded 
virtue, his untamed but lovable youngsters, his convivial touches, 
and the rest. But he packed the essence of life and adventure 
into the very idiom of.effective speech, and he-woke up to find 
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himself famous. The Cinderella of the West not only surpassed 
her Eastern sisters in grace and beauty, but she drew the othe 
slipper from a ragged pocket and handed it to the prince of story. 
tellers. The thought, he said, of one of his characters, as he might 
have said of himself, 

was not always clothed in the best language, and often appeared in the 
slouching, slangy undress of the place and period ; yet it never was rustic 
nor homespun, and sometimes struck home with its precision and fitness, 

Poe drew his characters from the charnel-house and his 
from Bedlam, as if to set off a marvellous sanity and force of 
style by the very wildness of his material. It would be hard to 
find in any literature a better opening than the first few sentences 
of his Cask of Amontillado, a tale which in the telling is a model, 
But the worst of all mannerisms is the perpetual exclusion of day. 
light, and though it shines now and then in the verse of Poe, ‘ the 
sufi never beams ’ in his tales of mystery and imagination. Hay- 
thorne, a Puritan in life and habit, was less of a purist in style 
than he is labelled in lectures and text-books ; and even his shorter 
narratives labour under that ponderousness which makes Ti 
Scarlet Letter so truly démodé. De Maupassant alone of the three, 
perhaps, can vie with Bret Harte for range of plot and lightness 
of touch, but the effect on the reader after a volume or two of the 
Norman master is one of depression, if not nausea. Bret Harte’ 
rejoices in a gaiety and resilience that are absent from all three; 
indeed, his sunny disposition makes Poe by comparison seem 
unearthly and half insane, De Maupassant seem earthy and 
insanitary. 

So far as plots went—that crucial problem with the short 
story writer unless he is content with expanded anecdotes or 
photographic tranches de vie—Bret Harte’s preferences were all 
for simple issues. But he embroiders them with refined emotions 
and a delicate fancy, usually on a framework of high constructive 
skill. There is something arbitrary in classifying works of art like 
these, but take his representative stories, and they group them- 
selves roughly according to a few favourite motives. These may 
be set forth briefly as follows : 


RECONCILIATION 
The Iliad of Sandy Bar. Old chums estranged. 
A Knight Ervant of the Foot-hills. Spanish and American ideas. 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat. .Chance companions in adversity. 
The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.. A bequest of misanthropy. 
Wan Lee, Pagan. Barbarism rebuked. 


¥ LovE OF CHILDREN 
How Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar. The Christmas theme. 
- The Luck of Roaring Camp. Civilising effects of a nativity. 
_ An Episode of Fiddletown. A light woman tamed by a child. 
The Idyl of Red Gulch. A mother’s renunciation. 
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PRECOCITY BY FoRCE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
Miggles. Made a woman before her time. 
M'liss. The romance of a gipsy waif and her tutor. 
Johnson's Old Woman. An orphaned home run by a child. 


PHASES OF FRIENDSHIP 
Brown of Calaveras. An Enoch Arden story. 
The Man of No Account. Renunciation and generosity. 
Left out on Lone Stay Mountain. A group of chums reunited. 
Tennessee’s Partner. Fidelity to a dead and discredited crony. 
Captain Jim’s Friend. The servitude of infatuation. 


THE UGty DUCKLING, OR MERIT REVEALED 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client. The expiation of a murderer. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. An innkeeper marries an heiress. 

The Fool of Five Forks. A mountain hermit’s bequest. 

The Man from Solano, An uncouth duffer’s triumph in finance. 


RE-EMERGENCE OF THE PAST 
Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands. A long-pent revenge. 
The Great Deadwood Mystery. Cleared up by a bundle of letters. 
A Secret of Telegraph Hill. Mercy makes a way for love. 
The Argonauts of North Liberty. A second husband helped by the first, 
Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal. A father’s opportunity wasted. 


FEMININE HEROISM 
An Heiress of Red Dog. Dumb affection thrown away. 
The Postmistress of Laurel Run. She saves a thief from arrest. 
The Princess Bob and her Friends. An Indian’s self-sacrifice. 
The New Assistant, etc. Overlooking a man’s shady record. 


One desideratum of the good short story is that it may be 
read many times over, like some choice passage in a well-told 
novel; and this holds true in not a few instances, with increase 
of pleasure at each return. But in too many authors, perhaps, 
this is because the impression left upon the mind is one of con- 
trivance rather than conviction and eccentricity rather than truth 
to life and character. Inside the circle of his short stories Bret 
Harte has created a group of characters destined to live as long 
as any in full-dress fiction. Colonel Starbottle borrows something, 
perhaps, from the conviviality of Captain Costigan and the florid 
buoyancy of Mr. Micawber, as well as a fiery trace of Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger in Sheridan’s play. But he has a heavy-father gallantry 
with a dramatic snap that are all his own ; and his conversion of 
a hostile audience in the story of his Client is a masterpiece of 
bluff. In most critiques and comments this particular yarn finds 
itself eclipsed by earlier works, but when we have made all 
allowances for the degree to which they pack suspense, sympathy, 
humour, and surprise into the compass of a few pages, it is 
doubtful if they can be held to surpass Colonel Starbottle’s Client 
according to any valid standard of criticism. In the clash of 
character between the sprightly Sally and the haughty Julia, the 
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latter’s subjugation by a Dobbin-like hero at a sorry disad 
and the righting of values in a tragic ending, it remains about as 
near perfection as one can well desire. 

Style and sex are too often the rocks on which our romancers 
come to grief, and Bret Harte emerges with flying colours, 4 
rough school such as gave him his training is apt to endow its 
graduates with the mantle of misanthropy, but with him this was 
merely a conversational garnish. Emersun records a visit from 
him in the ’seventies when they argued which was the 
civilising influence, vice or virtue, and as the sage of Concord was 
the recorder of the wrangle, virtue won. But this bitterness js 
only a touch of garlic relish in these incomparable stories, and it 
will remain a mystery where he found, unless by intuition, the 
material for fashioning characters like Jessie Mayfield in a region 
of violence where to be a woman was to be a byword. Not infre 
quently he surprises the reader with a flash that is exquisitely 
modern, or so we pride ourselves. The refusal of ‘ Miggles’ to 
submit to matrimony for fear of having her motives impugned is 
the sort of whim that is rare except in the wire-puzzle intricacy 
which abounds elsewhere, but it anticipates many a play and novel 
which have made a name. This kind of thing, like his turn for the 
subtle analysis of psychology in plain and attractive terms, must 
have been a new sensation for the Pacific slope, and we can well 
understand the qualms it aroused among printers who were 
steeped in a mush of truisms, whisky, and bloodshot ‘ blather- 
skite.’ He never stooped to the physical jerks that pass for strong 
writing to-day, or dabbled in that sexuality which spoils too many 
pretentious novels. Delicacy of nature, like humour, has its own 
secrets, and we shall probably find his inner self was moulded by 
a mother who was widowed early in life, but fortified by a wealth 
of natural refinement. The Talmud has an axiom that says: 
‘ Wisest is he who has learned at his mother’s knee,’ and it wasa 
dash of Dutch and Hebrew blood that explains no little that was 
puzzling in the artistic sensibility of this hybrid of the West who 
so rejoiced in garnishing his truly Latin eloquence with what he 
called ‘ sabre-cuts.of Saxon.’ 

Constituted as he was, it would be too much to expect him not 
to yield now and then to the grim genius of Balzac; and here 
and there we catch an echo of the thwarted aims, the stern retti- 
butions, the remorseless iconoclasm, of the Comédie Humaine. 
But Harte’s ruling affinity was Dickens, as has often been noted; 
and his simple elegy by way of gratitude, Dickens in Camp— 
knocked off as a piece of journalism—deserves a place alongside 
Thyrsis and Adonais. It was this frank study of Boz, doubtless, 
which developed his weakness for the grandiose Latinisms that 
formed the staple of Victorian eloquence ; but it also helped him 
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to make this Ciceronian habit of diction an artistic setting for 
the raciness and whimsicality of Western slang and dialogue. It 
was also Dickens’s example, maybe, that led him to label his 
‘heavies’ with compounded surnames like Rollingstone, Ring- 
round, Beeswinger, Boompointer, and the rest. Many of them 
figure in his only novel, Gabriel Conroy, a work that suffered from 
the extravagant price paid for it and unintelligent treatment in 
many of the reviews. Nor has the strain of criticism done him 
justice since. We have grown accustomed to finding him dis- 
missed in a page or two of literary survey, and authors like Henry 
James spread out into chapters of imitative verbiage. The fat-ox 
principle may appeal to some, but space for the spacious is a 
fallacy that destroys proportion. Our compensation lies in the 
probability that Yuba Bill and a few of the characters already 
named will enjoy an undiminished popularity and vigour when 
the Brigstocks and Princess Casamassima gasp and wither in the 
convalescent homes of academic disquisition. Fortunately this 
stereotyped and parasitic criticism perishes early, and finds its 
end in a Gadarene swamp of abstract terms. But its very pleni- 
tude prolongs the agony. As Master Gulliver said of dictionary- 
makers and writers of travels, the authors are ‘ sunk into oblivion 
by the weight and bulk of those who came last and therefore lie 
uppermost.’ 

Harte, after a triumphant term in the Eastern States, came to 
live in Europe and remained a patriot, but a friend to this country, 
when she was not so popular abroad. Like other Americans since, 
he may have lost some degree of favour with his countrymen, but 
this decline has been overstated. Possibly if he had waited for 
better days, and come to us like Mark Twain in the fulness of his 
fame, that fame would have been all the more endorsed. As it is, 
time is ‘ catching up’ with him, and doing justice more and more 
to his achievement in many fields—in the lyric and the parody, 
in the manipulation of dialect and genre, in a breadth of outlook 
second to none among his countrymen, and in the pre-eminence 
of his genius as a’ writer of short stories. But it is his sovereign 
gift of humour that makes him unapproachable, and we have 
outlived the day when a Glasgow professor in a treatise on 
American Literature could scout nine-tenths of its humour as 
an affair of machine-made hyperbole or mirth by recipe and pre- 
scription. Humour is always in opposition where McSnagsby 
and his class are in power ; it has therefore to remain content on 
the cross-benches, with its inseparable ally, Humanity. And 
Bret Harte was a high-priest of both. 

J. P. CoLuins. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING 
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On Thursday, July 31, 1924, the Right Hon. C. P. Trevelyan, 
M.P., the President of the Board of Education, received an 
influential deputation which presented to him a memorial upon the 
subject of reform in the spelling of the English language. Among 
the signatories of the memorial were men so well known in the 
educational and social world as Sir Robert Baden Powell, Pro- 
fessor Emery Barnes, the Right Hon. A. Henderson, M.P. (the 
Home Secretary), Dr. Kimmins, Dr. Leaf, Dr. Macnamara, Dr. 
Macan (the late Master of University College at Oxford), Sir 
Theodore Morison (the Principal of Armstrong College in New- 
castle), Sir Gilbert Murray, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Ronald 
Ross, Sir Michael Sadler (the Master of University College at 
Oxford), and Sir Arthur Shipley (the Master of Christ’s College 
at Cambridge). It was their object to urge upon him, in the 
language of a petition which had been addressed to the Prime 
Minister, that ‘ the irregularities and inconsistencies of English 
spelling involve a deplorable waste of time and mental energy 
in education, without any compensating gain,’ and that ‘ the 
adoption of a consistent spelling, by removing a serious hindrance 
to the spread of English within the British Empire and as an 
international language, would be productive of great intellectual 
and commercial advantage’; and to plead for the appointment 
of ‘a Commission, which should include scholars, teachers, men 
of letters and men of business, to consider the whole question, 
to report whether reform be desirable and practicable, and if so, 
to indicate what ought to be its nature and how it may best be 
introduced.’ The President of the Board of Education replied, 
in true official style, that his mind upon the subject of reformed 
spelling was open, that he realised how grave were the drawbacks 
to the present chaotic system of spelling, but that he did not 
yet see how it could be improved, that he thought the promoters 
of reform must first agree on the nature of the reform which 
they advocated, and that he would give further consideration 
to the arguments which had been laid before him. 
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The subject of spelling reform is indeed no novelty. More 
than fifty years ago a Spelling Reform Association was estab- 
lished, containing among its members such high authorities as 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Darwin, Lord Tennyson, 
Lord Avebury, Sir George Trevelyan, Archbishop Temple, Sir 
James Murray and Professor Skeat. The Imperial Education 
Conference in 1911 passed a resolution that the simplification of 
English spelling was ‘a matter of great and urgent importance.’ 
Since then the reform of English spelling has been advocated by 
a slowly increasing number of teachers in the Universities and in 
the public schools of Great Britain. It has been supported more 
strongly by a great many leaders of industry, both at home and 
abroad. The arguments for simplification in the spelling of the 
English language may be conveniently arranged under three 
heads : 

1. There can be little doubt that the present spelling is edu- 
cationally injurious. It necessitates a heavy waste of a boy’s 
or a girl’s time. For the problem of education is no longer, as it 
once was, how it is possible to occupy the years of school life, 
but how it is possible to find or make room in the years of school 
life for the many subjects which now claim admission to the 
educational curriculum; and whatever time is lost, whether 
through a choice of unsuitable subjects or through a defect of 
method in the teaching of subjects which are suitable in them- 
selves, is an error for. which the adult must pay an account all 
through the years of his or her future life. It will be worth while 
here to quote the opinion expressed by Dr. Macan in the Preface 
which he contributed to a pamphlet issued by the Simplified 
Spelling Society under the title Breaking the Spell: An Appeal to 
Common Sense : 


The educational argument (he says] for a reform of our spelling ought 
alone to carry the day. Every child who learns to spell correctly has, on 
the average, wasted a thousand hours of school time in acquiring this 
precious accomplishment. That figure, multiplied throughout the nation, 
the Commonwealth, the Empire—to say nothing of other lands and 
peoples—might give some idea of the sheer waste of time and energy in the 
education of the young. The indirect reaction of an irrational spelling 
upon growing and inquiring minds should not be forgotten. The pro- 
verbial incuria of the English mind—its indifference to the application 
of scientific intelligence and method to the problems of life—is, in my 
opinion, not unconnected with the irrationality of our spelling. If we had 
had a reform in our spelling, we should not still be clamouring for the 
adoption of the metric system in our weights and measures. Our ortho- 
graphy defeats the attempts of foreigners to learn English; it is a bar to 
the wider, perhaps the almost universal, employment of English in the 
intercourse, commercial and spiritual, of mankind. 


2. The second argument for reform is the commercial. There 
VoL. XCVI—No. 572 oo 
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is in the History of Penny Postage a striking passage relative to 
the opinion of Sir Rowland Hill : 


That knowledge might be more easily brought within the reach of all, 
he was eager to see a reform of what, to use his own words, ‘is grossly 
misnamed orthography.’ ‘For myself,’ he writes, ‘I frankly confess that I 
have always made it a practice to havea spelling dictionary at hand, and 
have not infrequently to turn to its pages. My education must, then, it 
will be said, have been defective. True enough; but of how many 
has the education been more defective? And even in those who have 
attained proficiency, how great has been the sacrifice of time else applic- 
able to beneficial study !’ 


Nobody who has lived in a great industrial city of the Empire can 
well be ignorant of the complaints so often made by leading men 
of business that the clerks who come from elementary or even 
secondary schools into their offices are found unable to write 
letters which are correct alike in grammar and in spelling. A 
great many of the mistakes in spelling arise from the unscientific 
character of English orthography, #.¢e., from the number of cases 
in which the same combination of letters represents different 
sounds, or different combinations of letters represent the same 
sound. But this difficulty, if it affects people who are born and 
brought up in English-speaking homes, must far more strongly 
affect foreigners in their use of the English language. The late 
Lord Bryce in his inaugural address at the Annual Conference of 
Educational Societies in London said in January 1914: 

A few months ago in Japan, where, as all over the East, English is 
beginning to become the language of commerce, some Japanese friends 
deplored to me the difficulties our spelling throws in the way of their 
efforts to spread the use of our language, and asked whether we were 


never going to reform it. Merely as a business proposition, such a reform 
would be worth a vast deal to British trade. 


In a paper upon ‘ Spelling Reform: its Benefits to Commerce,’ Mr. 
Brodrick quotes the following opinion of the German philologist 
Grimm : 


When we consider the richness of the English language, its intellec- 
tuality and condensed adaptability, no one of all the other living languages 
may be placed at its side, not even our German language. . . . The 
Continentalists may congratulate themselves that the English have not 
discovered that their whimsical mode of spelling stands in the way of the 
world-spread of their language. 


Beside it may be set the opinion of the Scandinavian educational 
writer Norregaard in the Morgenbladet, a newspaper published in 
Christiania : 

English is par excellence in all commerce. . . . Linguistically it is the 


clearest and easiest speech, with the simplest syntax and grammar ; it is 
the most terse and pithy, and at the same time the richest of languages. 
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... Add to all this that it gives access to a literature as large in every 
department as that of any other country, and it seems self-evident that 
it must in time become the common world language. There is only one 
thing that really stands in the way, and makes the learning of English 
unnecessarily difficult. That obstacle is its spelling. 


3. Passages so quoted suggest that the English language 
possesses not only a commercial, but aninternational, value. There 
is no question which the friends of peace and goodwill among 
men ought to have more at heart than the question of a universal 
language. For if the nations of the world ever practically realise 
their common humanity, they will realise it in such degree as 
they are able to converse freely one with another. The curse of 
Babel has hung like a cloud over the history of mankind. But 
the cloud will burst when one language is—if it ever is—univer- 
sally spoken. 

It has often been debated, as it was a few years ago in the 
Educational Section of the British Association, whether such a 
language as Volapuk, Esperanto or Ido should not be taught in 
addition to the vernacular languages in all countries, as being 
better suited than any one of these languages to attain the uni- 
versal acceptance of humanity. Unfortunately the supporters of 
Volapuk, Esperanto and Ido were so fiercely occupied at the 
meeting of the Educational Section in attacking one another that 
they left little time for a scientific comparison between natural 
and artificial languages. But the fact seems to be that language 
is a living growth ; it is not a manufacture. No emperor or king 
can change by his authoritative will the gender of a single sub- 
stantive, as Carlyle shows by his account of the monarch whom 
he calls Sigismund super Grammaticam in his History of 
Frederick the Great. Not only would an artificial language, if it 
ever came into general vogue, be an addition to the number of 
existing languages ; but there seems to be little prospect that such 
a language would ever be studied and spoken, except by a limited 
number of specialists in particular countries. That these special- 
ists may carry on conversation, and may even listen to speeches 
and sermons, in an artificial language, is true enough, although the 
capacity of these languages for expressing adequately the delicate 
nuances of thought and feeling has not yet been proved. But 
that mankind generally will ever learn and use an artificial 
language is so improbable as to be practically impossible. A 
universal language, if one ever comes into use, will be one of 
the natural spoken languages of mankind, and it will almost 
certainly be English. There is a striking passage in the 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed in May 1919, 
over which Sir Henry Newbolt presided, upon the Teaching of 
English in England : ‘ The position of the English language in the 
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world affords another argument for all children being taught 
English as distinct from a dialect of English. At the request of 
the Northern Peace Conference which met in Stockholm in 19109, 
the Northern Peace Union addressed an inquiry to representatives 
of countries where none of the three great languages (English, 
German and French) are spoken as to which was, in their opinion, 
the most suitable language for universal use. Fifty-four replies 
were received. Of these one was in favour of German, eight of 
French, one of Latin or Spanish, five of Ido or Esperanto. No 
less than twenty-nine, a majority of the whole, were in favour of 
English ; and the report of the inquiry concludes: “ If English 
is to become the international language, everybody who wishes 
to learn it must be given an opportunity. It must be taught in 
all the schools of the world, optional in elementary schools 
and compulsory in the higher schools.” If this is a measure of 
the prestige which the English language possesses abroad, it 
surely merits more attention in the schools of England, if only 
from the point of view of a practical asset. English children, 
required by law to attend school, are surely entitled to be taught, 
in a scientific and effective way, the accepted speech of their own 
country.’ 

The wide and ever-widening diffusion of the English language 
over the world can be demonstrated by some few indisputable 
facts. At the close of the eighteenth century French was the 
language generally used by cultivated persons who spoke any 
language besides their own. In the nineteenth century, and 
especially in the latter half of the century, German gained a signal 
importance, owing to the military and the commercial achieve- 
ments of the German people. Since the development of South 
America the Spanish language, which is everywhere spoken 
except in Brazil, has spread over so large a portion of the world’s 
surface that it will in time probably rank second to English 
alone, at least in its commercial utility. But ‘the stars in their 
courses’ seem to fight in favour of the English language. A 
century and a half ago Robertson, the historian, wrote to Gibbon 
urging him to compose his history of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire in English rather than in French, as there was 
reason to expect that the United States of America would in the 
coming days afford so wide a circulation to English literature. 
To-day the population of the United States exceeds 100,000,000 
souls, and English is the natural language of them all; for 
foreigners who become naturalised citizens of the United States 
almost necessarily learn to speak and write English, and even 
if they do not acquire the English language, their children 
acquire it, and employ it instead of the language which was 
spoken by their fathers and their forefathers. India contains 
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more than 300,000,000 souls, a fifth part of the population of 
the world; and there can be little doubt that English, which is 
now spoken by all educated Indians, will, as education progresses, 
soon or late become intelligible to all the peoples of India, even 
if it is not habitually spoken all over India. The great colonies of 
the British Empire, such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the various colonies in Africa, all naturally and even neces- 
sarily extend the use of the English language. In Japan the 
names of the railway stations appear in English as well as in 
Japanese on the platforms of the stations; and I have myself 
delivered a lecture in the University of Tokio to some 2000 
Japanese students at a meeting when all the proceedings from 
first to last were conducted by the representatives of Japan as 
well as of Great Britain in the English language. In China the 
uncouth dialect, known as ‘ pidgen’ English, is the only or the 
chief vehicle of communication among the various sections or 
branches of the Chinese nation, a nation which is supposed to 
include no fewer than 400,000,000 souls. 

The testimony of missionaries and of travellers in the less 
civilised regions of the world shows how the native populations 
tend to make use of English rather than any other foreign language. 
Let me cite as one instance only of this widely spread tendency a 
passage taken from the late R. L. Stevenson’s book In the South 
Seas : 


* English may be called and will almost certainly become the tongue of 
the Pacific. I will instance a few examples. I met in Majuro a Marshall 
Island boy who spoke excellent English. This he had learnt in the German 
firm at Jaluit, yet did not speak one word of German. I heard from a 
gendarme who had taught school in Rapa-iti that, while the children had 
the utmost difficulty to learn French, they picked up English on the 
wayside and as if by accident. On one of the most out-of-the-way atolls 
my friend Mr. Benjamin Hood was amazed to find the lads playing cricket 
on the beach and talking English ; and it was in English that the crew of 
the Janet Nicoll, a set of black boys from different Melanesian islands, 
communicated with other natives throughout the cruise, transmitted 
orders and sometimes jested together on the forehatch. But what struck 
me perhaps most of all was a word I heard on the verandah of the tribunal 
at Noumea. A case had just been heard—a trial for infanticide against 
an ape-like native woman—and the audience was smoking cigarettes as 
they awaited the verdict. An anxious French lady, not far from tears, 
was eager for acquittal, and declared she would engage the prisoner to be 
her children’s nurse. The bystanders exclaimed at the proposal; the 
woman was a savage, said they, and spoke no language. ‘ Mais vous 
savez,’ exclaimed the fair sentimentalist, ‘ i/s abprennent si vite l'anglais.’ 


Englishmen and Americans, as speaking English themselves, 
must naturally welcome the prospect of English becoming far 
the most extensively spoken language upon the face of the earth. 
They must naturally be eager to remove the difficulties in the 
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way of its universal acceptance, and of these difficulties the chief 
may be said to lie in the vagaries of English spelling. 

English may not be the language best suited to universality, 
It has, indeed, the advantage that it possesses no genders, as 
against the disadvantage that it possesses no scientific laws of 
spelling. But it is history which ensures and will ensure the 
prevalence of English. So long as the British Empire and the 
United States of America retain their supremacy among the 
nations of the world, their language will be the dominant language 
of the world. As always happens, the peoples whose languages 
are the most widely useful are the worst linguists ; the peoples 
whose languages outside their own countries are the least useful 
are the best. It is so that English, and still more American, men 
and women, and French as well, do not often speak any other 
language than their own, or, if they speak any other language, 
they speak it in a way which fails to disguise their own nationality, 
It is so that the Russians have been perhaps the most accom- 
plished linguists among the nations of Europe. But the more 
regular the syntax, the grammar and the spelling of a language 
can be made, the greater is its chance of popularity. 

It is not easy to appreciate the objections sometimes advanced 
against a reform of English spelling. There are critics who have 
argued that the vagaries of spelling bear witness to the his- 
torical development of the English language. The point which 


they make or seek to make is that spelling affords a clue to the , 
etymology of words. But Sir James Murray, the celebrated 
editor of the great Oxford Dictionary, stated, as the conclusion 
enforced upon him by his work in the preparation of the Dic- 
tionary, that ‘ the ordinary appeals to etymology against spelling 
reform utterly break down on examination.’ The evidence of 
history, according to Dr. Miles Walker, shows that— 


there was a change in English orthography from a phonetic form of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries to less pure spellings in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In the sixteenth century in particular the spelling 
of a large number of our words seems to have been distorted in the most 
unjustifiable way by the introduction of all sorts of consonants and double 
vowels. 


The fact is that English spelling was always more or less accidental 
or irregular until the appearance of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary in 
1755. In the Introduction to his Dictionary he says : 

In adjusting the orthography which has been to this time unsettled and 
fortuitous, I found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities which are 
inherent in our tongue and perhaps coeval with it from others which the 
ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. 


But he adds that he felt himself to be confined or constrained in. 
his reform of spelling by the usage of his time. 
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Even in words in which the derivation is apparert I have been often 
obliged to sacrifice uniformity to custom ; thus I write in compliance with 
anumberless majority convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and 

Sometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain 
and explanation, repeat and repetition. 


Dr. Johnson in fact set a more or less arbitrary standard of 
spelling, and to his standard English writers have since his time 
pretty generally conformed, Before his time there were often 
various ways of spelling the same name or word ; since his time 
there has been, or there has tended to be, only one way of spell- 
ing it. Dut Dr. Johnson did not act upon any scientific principle 
in determining how words should be spelt. He spelt them in his 
Dictionary as he was wont to spell them, and he lost a unique 
opportunity of introducing regularity into spelling. Nobody who 
compares the spelling of such words as actor, author, governor, 
error, etc., with such words as honour, valour, neighbour, harbour, 
etc., can allege any valid logical or historical reason why in some 
words the ‘ u’ should be inserted and in others omitted. Similarly 
the difference between the spelling of words like centre, metre, 
theatre, and of other words like counter, member, diameter, is 
altogether irrational and unscientific. 

There are indeed persons who hold or affect to hold that the 
eccentricity of the English spelling acts as a wholesome gym- 
nastic exercise of children’s minds. But human nature is not so 
constituted that it can be necessary to impose gymnastic exer- 
cises upon young minds. There is so much to be learnt in the 
world of Nature, history, literature, art and science, that whoever 
increases the burden of learning must be said to aggravate, and 
whoever lightens the burden may be said to alleviate, the pains 
of young life. Education is a task difficult enough. Why 
should anybody try or wish to make it more difficult than it 
need be ? 

The reformers in English spelling do not expect to work a 
complete change in one generation, or even in two or three genera- 
tions. It is their aim to take the first step in the regularisation 
of English spelling. In a report which was issued in 1917 by the 
Educational Institute of Scotland the question of reform in 
spelling was discussed in the following sentences : 


The hours spent on spelling give no corresponding educational return. 
The time is ripe for some reform of simplified spelling which would save 
both time and effort for the pupils. . . . The phonetic system of spelling 
is not yet, and probably never will be, a subject of practical application ; 
but short of that there is plenty of room for reform. Failing the inter- 
vention of the State, teachers in England, Scotland and Ireland might 
well take the lead in initiating practical reforms, some of which are already 
in operation among the English-speaking people, while others are generally 
approved by the majority of teachers. 
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The signatories of the memorial to the President of the Board 
of Education cited certain instances of reform, not as being un- 
reservedly approved by them all, but as indicating how a wise 
reform in spelling might surely, if only slowly, take effect. They 
suggested as possible simplifications intended for general use; 
(1) The omission of silent and superfluous letters, ¢.g., ‘a’ in 
head, breast, etc.; ‘e’ in heart, hearth, etc.; ‘h’ in ghost, 
aghast, etc.; ‘ue’ in such words as tongue (which should be 
written tung), catalogue, demagogue, etc. (2) The substitution 
of ‘t’ for ‘ ed,’ so as to accord with pronunciation, in participles, 
eé.g., past for passed, askt for asked, learnt for learned, ete, 
(3) The substitution of ‘f’ for ‘gh’ in such words as cough, 
laugh, draught, and for ‘ph’ in such words as philosopher, 
physics, etc. (4) The disuse of silent letters, as ‘b’ in debt, 
doubt, ‘h’ in school, and ‘c’ in scent, scion and scythe, 
(5) Greater consistency in the representation of long vowels, 
diphthongs and syllables now represented by many varieties of 
spelling. (6) The use of one and the same letter to represent short 
vowels, as in son and sung. (7) Greater consistency in the repre- 
sentation of the vowels in weak-stressed syllables now variously 
represented, ¢.g., er, ere, our, on, ain, ine, etc. It is evident that 
the changes here proposed, or some of them, would need careful 
discussion. Reform in spelling, as elsewhere, if it is to be successful, 
will be gradual. But there is one principle of reform which will 
win general acceptance, viz., that the same letters should, if 
possible, always represent the same sounds. Mr. J. Clark, whois 
Lecturer on Education in the University of Aberdeen, rightly 
says in an address which he delivered there : ‘ The fundamental 
principle of rational spelling, and therefore of reform, is uni- 
formity.’ Similarly, Dr. Bradley, in his pamphlet upon Reform in 
Spelling, says: ‘ The reform that is most imperatively needed is 
one which will ensure that no two English words which are 
differently pronounced shall be spelt alike.’ It is at least equally 
important that the same sounds of English words should not be 
represented by different letters or combinations of letters. Yet 
to-day the sound of ‘e’ in see may be spelt in twelve different 
ways, as in he, bead, beef, key, quay, machine, receive, believe, 
precede, Cesar, Phoebe, people ; the sound of ‘oo’ in thirteen 
different ways, as in boot, rheumatic, manceuvre, brew, bruise, 
prune, through, threw, blue, jury, route, too, shoe, if indeed the 
‘u’ in jury is generally sounded as the double ‘oo’; and the 
sound of ‘i’ in no fewer than sixteen ways, as in ay, bright, 
scythe, bye, buy, bite, guide, geyser, belie, sleight, eye, aisle, 
indict, either, isle, alignment. Conversely the letters ‘ ough ’ are 
susceptible of such varied pronunciations as in bough, cough, 
dough, enough, hough, rough, sough, though, through, and this 
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yariation is only an extreme instance of such variations as occur 
in the pronunciation of other letters too. Foreigners have com- 
plained to me that the difference in pronunciation between sign 
and signal, or between reading and treading, as it rests upon no 
principle, is highly inconvenient to one who tries to learn English, 
especially who tries to learn it outside Great Britain. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of wholly irrational 
divergencies in the spelling of English words where the pro- 
nunciation is the same. But the case for some reform, such as 
could be effected only after the report of a Royal Commission 
and by the authority of Parliament, or, failing Parliament, of the 
Universities and the schools, seems to be sufficiently justified. 
If I may summarise the advantages of reform as they are stated 
in the pamphlet entitled Breaking the Spell, simplified spelling 
would be easy to learn; it would be rational and scientific ; it 
would afford a natural training of the ear and the vocal organs ; 
it would not interfere with the understanding or use of the old 
spelling ; it would be easily printed ; and it would make English 
‘the most serviceable language for intercourse within the Empire 
and between nations.’ 

Nothing but British conservatism would seem to uphold the 
present artificial spelling of the English language. But British 
patriotism, if it conceives the possibility of English coming to be 
the universal language among the nations of mankind, will, it may 
be hoped, in the minds of all lovers of the British Empire and of 
British institutions, prove to be a more potent force than con- 
servatism itself. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 
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THE advocates of a simplified, or reformed, or phonetic system of 
spelling base their arguments upon two assumptions that are 
altogether unwarranted. One is that the spelling of English is 
so illogical and unsatisfactory that revolutionary measures are 
needed to reduce the existing chaos to order and uniformity ; the 
other is that the scheme, or schemes, which they have promul- 
gated are likely to achieve this object. 

It is easy enough for these reformers to compile a list of a few 
hundred words the spelling of which cannot be defended. But 
they are forgetful of the fact that the English language consists of 
about 250,000 words, and that in the vast majority of cases these 
words are spelt as they are pronounced, in accordance with a 
system which, if not perfect, is quite simple, intelligible and work- 
able. They are not content with getting rid of some palpable 
anomalies, but they want to transmogrify our whole written 
language. 

To afford a comparison between the existing and proposed 
systems, I will take a few lines at haphazard from the issue of The 
Nineteenth Century and After for February 1924 : 


If one asks what is the explanation of this state of things, it is not very 
easy to provide a satisfactory answer. Why is it that modern music takes 
such questionable shapes? Are the composers writing it sincere? Do 
they really consider that the compositions which result are genuinely 
beautiful ? 


Is there anything extraordinarily difficult in the spelling of 
this passage? Is it not, on the contrary, both intelligible and easy ? 
Let us see what it will look like in the light of the proposed trans- 
formation scene : 


If wun aasks whot iz thi egsplanashun ov this stait ov things, it iz not 
veri eesi too provyd a satisfaktori aanser. Why iz it that modern meusik 
taiks such kwestshunabl shaips? Ar the kompozers riting it sinseer? 
Doo thai reeli konsider that the komposishuns which result ar jeneuinli 
beutifool ? 


I am not a hide-bound Tory, and I am always prepared to 
judge any proposed innovation on its merits. But when this 
sort of stuff is foisted upon me as a ‘ reform ’—save the mark—I 
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become the most confirmed reactionary. Are we to have the 
of the Bible or Shakespeare disfigured, disguised and 
mutilated in this ruthless way? What possible advantages has 
this new style over that which we possess? It can be safely 
said that it has none whatever. It looks ugly, and it is meaning- 
less; and it could never be so easy to read and write as our 
present despised method. We have all heard of the book 
seriously put forth by a Portuguese gentleman as a guide to our 
language entitled ‘ English as she is Spoke.’ This new venture 
might be coupled with it-under the title of ‘ English as she is 
Wrote,’ or ‘ Inglish az shee iz Roet.’ Lewis Carrol once pub- 
lished a skit on the rebuilding of the Tom Tower of Christ 
Church, Oxford. One chapter was headed ‘ The Architectural 
Features of the Tom Tower.’ The chapter ran as follows: ‘ The 
Tom Tower has no architectural features.’ We might similarly 
head a chapter ‘ The Advantages of the Simplified Spelling,’ and 
let the chapter run : ‘ The simplified spelling has no advantages.’ 
One argument that is repeated again and again by the spelling 
revolutionaries is that this system would make English much 
easier for a foreigner to learn than it is at present. But would it ? 
Would a Frenchman find it easier to understand ‘ kompozer ’ than 
‘composer,’ ‘ egsplanashun’ than ‘ explanation,’ ‘ meusik’ than 
‘music,’ ‘ ek-sept ’ than ‘ except,’ ‘ yeloe ’ than ‘ yellow,’ ‘ kauld ’ 
than ‘ called,’ ‘ naroe’ than ‘ narrow,’ and hundreds more of these 
monstrosities ? The question hardly needs an answer. As-a 
matter of fact, foreigners do not find that our spelling is nearly so 
difficult as the construction of our sentences. Our grammar to 
many of them presents insuperable difficulties. There is, for 
instance, the formation of our future tense, the subtle and elusive 
‘I will’ and ‘I shall.’ Are we to simplify our syntax for the 
benefit of other nations ? Our fellow-subjects in India and other 
places are freely quoted as finding English so easy to learn except 
for the spelling. Here again facts do not support the theory. We 
frequently meet with quaint and amusing examples of Baboo 
English, in which the oddest meaning is given to what would seem 
to us exceedingly simple words and phrases ; but the spelling has 
almost invariably been successfully mastered. Every language 
has its own difficulties. Is the Mahometan of India going to 
alter his Urdu script, with its innumerable dots and dashes— 
frequently omitted in hasty composition—its three or four diffe- 
rent kinds of ‘ p’ and ‘s,’ and the initial, medial and final forms of 
various consonants, to assist us in learning Hindoostani? Are 
the Germans likely to give up their dreadful genders, which to us 
present so hard a problem, ‘ knife,’ ‘ fork ’ and ‘ spoon,’ for instance, 
being severally masculine, feminine and neuter? ‘ Where is the 
cabbage ?’ quoted Mark Twain in his inimitable Tramp Abroad, 
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giving us the reply, ‘She is in the garden.’ ‘ And where is the 
beautiful young lady?’ ‘It is in the kitchen’! The same 
author said of the ‘ awful German language’ that it was easy to 
read if you either stood on your head or held it up to a looking- 
glass, and so deciphered it. The same reflection occurs to one on 
viewing the more advanced inspirations of phonetic spelling on 
which I shall touch later. After all, our spelling, like our language, 
is our own ; and we can do with it what we consider to be just and 
right, conserve it exactly as it is or smooth away inequalities, in 
our best interests, without regard for the wishes or prejudices of 
other peoples. . 

But if we have no need to consider foreigners, what about our 
school-children ? Our sympathies are evoked for the unfortunate 
boys and girls who have to struggle with the anomalous spelling 
of words—the mental strain involved and the lamentable waste 
of time which the existing system entails. There is, of course, a 
good deal of truth in this, but also a vast amount of exaggeration. 
We have all been through it, and it was not so very dreadful. 
Many a child has found the irregular spelling less difficult than the 
absolutely regular multiplication table. But admitting the draw- 
backs, where is the remedy to be found? I have before me A 
Reeder in Simplifyd Speling, issued by the ‘ Simplifyd Speling 
Sosyeti.” Here is the Eureka ; now we have the cutting of the 
Gordian knot !. Here are a few selections for the young, immature 
intellect : 

Gerlz and boiz, 
Kum out too plai, 
The moon duz shyn 
Az bryt az dai; 
Leev eur sup-er 
And leev eur sleep, 
Kum too eur plai-fel-oez 
In the street. 
a * * 
Litl robin red-brest 
Sat upon a tree, 
Up went poosi kat, 
And doun went hee ; 
Doun kaim poosi kat, 
Awai robin ran ; 
Sez litl robin red-brest : 
‘ Ka-ch me if eu kan.’ 
* * * 

The wauter-spryt jumpt intoo the river a therd tym, and braut up an 
yon! aks. ‘Iz that it nou?’ hee aaskt. ‘ Yes,’ sed the wood-kuter ; 
‘ that’s the ryt wun nou, and I thank eu veri har-ti-li.’ 

The wauter-spryt then sed : ‘ Sins eu hav been soe on-est, eu shal hav 
aul three aksiz.’ 


1 «Yon’ apparently means ‘iron.’ 
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The wood-kuter went hoem hapi, shoed the b-eu-ti-fool aksiz too hiz 
nai-borz, and toeld them the stori ov the wauter-spryt. Ov his oen onesti 
hee sed not a singl werd. 


Is this grotesque travesty of our written language an improve- 
ment? Can we be seriously expected to believe that children will 
find this easier to assimilate than our existing system? The 
assumption taxes our credulity a little too highly. An unpre- 
judiced observer might be tempted to say that the difficulties are 
increased, ‘Supper’ is an intelligible word, and the spelling 
absolutely represents the sound. But what is this‘ sup-er’? It 
seems to suggest a performer in the chorus of the Gaiety Theatre. 
‘Your’ is plain enough ; but this ‘ eur’ does not seem to mean 
anything in particular, and the letters do not convey the full 
sound of ‘ your,’ which begins with the letter ‘ y ’ in its consonantal 
capacity. A child confronted with ‘ poosi’ will assuredly speak 
of a ‘ poossy cat’ instead of the familiar ‘ pussy.’ Not only does 
this new-fangled arrangement promise no facility in acquiring a 
knowledge of spelling, but in many respects it is unscientific and 
misleading. But the drawbacks, serious as they are, do not end 
here. Is the child to be debarred from all acquaintance with the 
literature of his country, that being printed in the old-fashioned 
orthography ? No; when he has gone through the new curriculum 
he is to give his attention to the old and, as we thought, discarded 
principle. ‘ Children,’ we are told in one of the reformers’ leaflets, 
‘who learn in phonetic spelling first of all, learn afterwards to 
read the old spelling with the greatest ease.’ This statement 
requires many a grain of salt to enable us to swallow it. We are 
asked to believe that, while a child finds it extraordinarily difficult 
in the first place to learn 


The moon does shine 
As bright as day, 


he finds it perfectly simple to do so after he has learnt 


The moon duz shyn 
Az bryt az dai. 
Truly there must be more things in heaven and earth and in 
‘ simplifyd speling ’ than are dreamed of in our philosophy. The 
unfortunate child, it would appear, is doomed to serve two masters. 
We have Scriptural authority for knowing what the result of this 
will be. 

The present movement is no new thing. Years ago the late 
Professor E. A. Freeman was up in arms against it. He described 
it as ‘a reckless wiping out of the whole history of the language.’ 
Now we are told that ‘this statement is absolutely without 
foundation.’ Certain instances of words, such as ‘ sovereign ’ 
instead of ‘ sovran,’ having been altered to suit supposed deriva- 
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tions which were not the real ones, are given in support of this 
sweeping assertion. Such mistakes undoubtedly exist ; and they 
are not without a curious interest of theirown. But in comparison 
with the total number of words in our language they are quite 
insignificant. The vast mass of our rich vocabulary constitutes 
condensed history. Is the record of our splendid island story, 
tempestuous as it may have been, to be lost tous? Is it a matter 
of entire indifference ?_ Let us consider one word alone: ‘ knight,’ 
remembering that in Chaucer’s day the ‘k’ and the ‘ gh’ were 
sounded, though in the course of centuries we have dropped 
them. But whether we see this fine old word in print, or the ear 
in hearing it visualises what the eye sees, think of the thousand 
historical associations that it instantly conjures up: the pageantry 
of olden times, the armour, the panoply, tournaments and jousts 
at arms, the exploits in the field of gallant soldiers and leaders of 
men, the Knight Templars and the Knight Hospitallers in the 
Crusades, and the Black Prince at Cressy. So much can‘ knight’ 
do for us. But what are we to learn from ‘ nyt,’ which, I take it, is 
the correct spelling of its supplanter ? Is history to go for nothing ? 
This simplified spelling delusion is unprofitable and deleterious ; 
but even if it were to bring all the blessings that its promoters 
claim for it, is every sentiment, every honoured tradition, every 
instinct, of our race to be sacrificed to base and sordid utility ? God 
forbid. We might soon have a scheme for pulling down all our 
noble Gothic cathedrals and rebuilding them in the architecture of 
barracks or exaggerated Little Bethels on the ground that they 
would have better acoustic properties than are possessed by our 
ancient edifices. 

The proposals of the Simplified Spelling Society are, it would 
appear, merely tentative and temporary, just a step towards 
something still more heart-breaking. ‘ Phonetics’ is defined as 
the science of voice, dealing with sounds articulate (or even in- 
articulate, as in the case of animals), or as the science of speech 
sound. The fundamental principle of all rational spelling is to 
represent every sound by an invariable symbol. But the English 
alphabet contains only twenty-six letters, while the language has, 
roughly speaking, forty sounds. The principle cannot therefore 
be applied with any degree of completeness unless the number of 
letters is greatly added to, or supplemented and modified by vari- 
ous dots, dashes and signs. This does not disconcert the reformers. 
They have created the letters and signs. I have some enlivening 
specimens of the result before me in A Primer of Phonetics, by 
Henry Sweet, M.A., published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
I can only say that these specimens are absolutely unintelligible 
tome. It would be interesting to reproduce some of them in these 
pages ; but the printer’s devil would not thank me if such a 
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Herculean labour were imposed upon him. - As matters stand at 
present certain letters, or ‘combinations of letters, are used to 
represent more than one sound ; and this they must necessarily 
continue to do. For example, the sound conveyed by the ‘ th’ 
in ‘this’ is not quite the same as that conveyed by the same 
letters in ‘think.’ These minute gradations of sound are learnt 
by practice and tradition ; and they present no difficulty. To 
force upon us a symbol to represent each of them separately would 
be impossible. Such a method would be entirely out of harmony 
with our national character. These differentize are recognised 
almost imperceptibly in our speech, without any need to record 
them. It is different for the Hindoo, who has elaborated a system 
of music so finely graded that while with us an octave contains 
eight, or say thirteen, notes, with him the same range of sound 
is divided into at least three times as many sub-divisions. 
If anyone is attracted by the programme of the Simplified 
Spelling Society he would do well to remember that the reforms 
at present promulgated only represent the thin end of the wedge, 
and that the weight of its thicker end will be terrific. 

Our language is a living growth, not a stereotyped mechanism. 
From century to century it changes its vocabulary, its phraseology, 
its pronunciation and its spelling. This is all done by the force 
of public opinion, One change introduced by an individual, or a 
group of individuals, happens to take the popular fancy, and 
gradually becomes incorporated in the language. The French 
Academy can decree that a certain use of words is correct or 
incorrect and is to be followed or rejected ; but we have no such 
public authority here, and on the whole the advantage is with us. 
Since Dr. Johnson laid down what he may have thought were the 
last words to be said on spelling there have been numerous 
modifications. We no longer write ‘ musick,’ ‘ skeptic,’ ‘ cimeter,’ 
or ‘ sack-cloath.’ There is no reason why these successive altera- 
tions should not continue. They are fairly certain to do so. In 
various words reasonable changes could be effected without serious 
objections being raised in any quarter so long as the general 
system is not tampered with. But we must observe the old adage 
‘ Festina lente’ (Hasten slowly). We should exercise wise modera- 
tion. No modification can be accepted on the ipse dixit of a few 
ardent enthusiasts. The approval of the majority of the com- 
munity has to be obtained. This is a country of common sense 
and compromise. Whatever opposition there may be to any new 
proposals, we may be sure that it is due to reasoned consideration, 
and not to unreflecting conservatism. 

Even a good cause is hindered and impaired by bad argu- 
ments and wild assertions. The literature of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Society is vitiated by numerous excrescences of this nature. 
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Extravagant promises are made concerning the benefits that their 
system is to produce : 
With better spelling provincialism will be reduced, and working mep 


and women will insensibly learn to speak as good English as those who 
have been educated at public schools and the Universities, 


i.e., from spelling ‘ boys’ ‘ boiz,’ ‘ called’ ‘ kauld,’ and so on, 
Here are a few excerpts : 

The proud but tottering citadel of conventional spelling is under pitiless 
siege. 

Nothing like our language in this matter of spelling exists anywhere ely 
in the world. 

The literary swaddling-clothes of our children are the outworn, ill. 
fitting garments of dead centuries. 

Delay in adopting improved spelling is the chief obstacle to English 
becoming the world language. 

That the removal of this solitary disability—for English admittedly (?} 
possesses all the other qualifications—would be productive of much 
intellectual and commercial advantage is no rash assumption. 

Spelling reformers are up against the apathy, the ignorance, and the 
prejudice of the adult population. 

Having no desire or intention to amend their own way of spelling, they 
fail to appreciate the damnosa hereditas—the costly and ruinous legacy— 
they are bequeathing to their children. 


The reformers would do well to realise that sweeping assertions 
such as I have quoted, especially the underlying implication that 
all opposition or criticism is due to ignorance or prejudice, are 
inimical to their own cause. The scheme must be judged on its 
merits. If when subjected to this test it fails, there is no use in 
trying to bolster it up by impossible promises and hysterical 
complaints. 

The ‘ pitiless siege’ which has been brought to bear on the 
citadel of conventional spelling may be extended in various direc- 
tions. There is no knowing what the next victims of this new 
warfare may be. Irregular plurals may perhaps head the list. 
If the plural of ‘fox’ is ‘ foxes,’ why should not the plural of 
‘ox’ be ‘ oxes’ instead of ‘oxen’? Why should the plural of 
‘man’ be ‘men’ instead of ‘mans,’ and why should we have 
‘ children ’ instead of ‘ childs’? Is there no society for systema- 
tising these anomalies? In the same way with irregular verbs, 
why should the past tense of ‘make’ be ‘ made,’ of ‘ write’ be 
‘wrote,’ instead of following the usual procedure by which ‘ed’ 
is added to the present tense, as in ‘ uttered’ or ‘shortened’? It 
would be easy to assert that uniformity in these points would make 
it easier for children to learn to read, and that it would facilitate 
commercial relations with other countries. 

Tennyson tells us : 


That man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the moulder’d branch away. 
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Yes, but in the process there is no need to cut the tree down; 
and that is what the spelling reformers are endeavouring to do. 
They begin by quoting a number of words whose spelling is 
irregular and anomalous, and which without arousing any vehe- 
ment opposition might be altered, such as ‘ plough’ to ‘ plow’ ; 
but that subject is speedily put aside and forgotten, while an attack 
is made on the whole system, which on the whole is perfectly 
simple, lucid and logical, and needs no alteration whatever. 
‘Ex uno disce omnes.’ A reform which gives us ‘ boiz’ and ‘ gerlz ’ 
for ‘ boys’ and ‘ girls’ stands self-condemned. 

E. C. Cox. 


Vor. XCVI—No. 572 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BIRDS IN LATE SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


Birp life enters in late summer a silent and secret phase. The 
songs which began to dwindle before midsummer collapse a few 
weeks later with a precipitate suddenness, and the noisy anxious- 
ness of old birds for their young is simultaneously stilled. It is 
true that not all nesting ends by August ; a few linnets and gold- 
finches and yellowhammers still have eggs or unfledged broods, 
wood-pigeons in their years of prosperity have learnt to rear young 
in the autumn, and at the end of their long, desultory house- 
keeping departing martins sometimes leave young in their nests 
beneath our eaves. Goldfinches sing in August with a fitful per- 
sistence, the yellowhammer still chants upon the commons, and 
in wet, cool seasons, or in high places, the voice of a thrush ora 
blackbird may still be heard, prolonging the end. But nests and 
songs are so few that they only accentuate the prevailing apathy; 
and of the songs most are drowsy echoes of May tunes. The 
occasional rhythmic whisper of a chiffchaff in August woods seems 
stupefied with summer’s heaviness. In August most birds reach 
a stillness as deep as in midwinter, with a greater bodily languor ; 
and it is characteristic of this season that the first songs of the 
young redbreasts are secretly delivered in the freshness of the early 
morning over the autumnal dew. 

The heaviness of most old birds in late summer is due to the 
moult supervening on the end of courtship ; and their dishevelled 
and indeterminate plumage adds to their secretiveness as they 
lurk in the dark garden shrubberies, or the glossy groves of 
bracken on heaths and moors. As for the young birds, many are 
changing dress, too ; and the next young song-bird to try his voice 
after the eager robin will be a song-thrush, with a broken voice 
like a growing boy’s, on some drizzly day of September. Mean- 
while old and young go in disguise, or wear their dress with a per- 
plexing difference ; they flit and shift in a spiritless masquerade. 
The completest of all disguises is the eclipse plumage of the com- 
mon wild drake and other males of the duck tribe which in late 
summer assume a female dress. From midsummer to early 
October we shall look in vain for the spruce grey flanks, the dark, 
iridescent head and neat, curled tail of the wild or half-wild mallard. 
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All the birds on the pool wear the same brown homely dress ; and 
yet, if we spy closer, some of these ducks have a drake’s green beak, 
for the beak does not alter with the feathers. While it is changing 
its wing-quills there is a time when the drake cannot fly, and to 

as one of the humbler sex is commonly regarded as a device 
evolved by Nature for its protection. To subtler feminists the 
object of care is the duck, as more important for the preservation 
of the young brood ; it is argued that where all appear to be ducks 
birds of prey are less likely to attack the real ducks as the weaker 
vessels. Others deny any protective purpose in the drake’s 
eclipse, and simply regard it as a return to the standard pattern 
of ducks’ plumage, after the moult of nuptial glories. To what- 
ever it is due, this doffing of male plumage by drakes of many kinds 
is a remarkable feature of the season ; but their species is recog- 
nisable, if not their sex. The summer plumage of the young 
starling is still more deceptive, and in the early days of British 
ornithology led to its being regarded as a separate species, and 
named the solitary thrush. Most starlings, young and old, have 
already formed their wandering winter flocks; but many birds 
with good quarters in gardens will not need to leave them, and a 
handful of home-bred starlings are to be seen on the lawns all the 
year. Though the old birds have lost the brightness of the nesting 
season, they are still easily recognisable as starlings. But apart 
from them come stalking, often in pairs, birds with brown backs 
and greyish breasts which have little in common with adult 
starlings but their straddling walk. These are the solitary thrushes, 
or, as they were also called, by a rather happier guess, brown 
starlings. It is amusing to mark their solemn gravity, which so 
successfully hid their immaturity and specific identity from the 
best authorities a century ago. They could have hardly main- 
tained their disguise so long, if starlings had been as abundant 
then as now; but the vast increase and wide extension of this 
species are events of the past half-century. Young moorhens of 
the earlier broods are now as large as their parents, and they too 
go in disguise. Their backs are brown, with little trace of the 
pleasant olive shade which makes the moorhen a comely bird in 
spite of its sobriety ; their breasts are of a duller and paler grey, 
the plates bound like phylacteries upon their foreheads are dull 
green instead of brilliant red, and they have no white tail feathers. 
The phylactery and the stealthy, distributed step mark a bird of 
the moorhen’s tribe ; but in August the unskilled observer might 
well believe that he was watching a moorhen of another species, 
just as Bewick, when he first depicted it, described a distinct 
brown starling. These immature moorhens are all the likelier to 
pass as adults of a separate kind because they attend their little 
black brothers of the later broods with a parental watchfulness, 
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and have been seen by the fortunate actually to feed them. As 
the weeks of September go by the confiding habits of moorhens 
enable us to watch how the tints of these young birds change, and 
the characteristic white patches appear at first obscure, and grow 
clearer. It is the same with the youny London ring-doves, that in 
August, when the very sparrows dissemble their villainies by 
eating the seeds of knot-grass, pace the park turf with necks void 
of the white ring. A little later we may see the growth of the two 
white patches ; even the old ring-doves have no real ring. Star- 
lings and moorhens and town wood-pigeons are wise enough to 
confide in man’s goodwill, and we can mark their altering phases ; 
but it is different with the shyer birds of the thicket. A dull 
brownish bird with a pale patch above the tail may be recognised 
in a momentary glimpse as a young bullfinch; but who can 
watch its transfiguration into black and rose and grey, which it 
achieves among the early autumn shadows ? 

The apparent inertness of bird life in late summer is itself a 
disguise, and beneath the apparent stability of the moulting 
season the tide of migration is already running. The beginning 
of the autumn passage is signalled to most people by the flocking 
of the swallows and house-martins on roofs and telegraph wires in 
September, or late in August. Yet by the time that we see 
them advertise their departure many have already gone. The 
shortness of many birds’ stay in their breeding-quarters is wonderful 
to heavy human travellers; and those that come furthest are 
often the most impatient to depart. Caged migrants fret with 
passionate restlessness at the crossing-time.; once the young 
need the old no more, both weary of England. Even in the ripe 
gardens where the birds appear so content to drowse out the moult 
in the late summer sunshine, there is a great decline of life since 
June. Partly this is due to the swift extinction of so large a pro- 
portion of the young birds within a few weeks of their leaving the 
nest’s protection. The pairs of young starlings which we see 
to-day are all that is left of broods of four or five; and other 
species have suffered in like measure. Probably as many birds 
perish in their first fortnight as in all the rest of the year, not 
excluding the perilous seasons of migration. But many old birds 
have left our gardens, too. Blackbirds and missel-thrushes range 
the hills and hedges for wild berries after soft garden fruits are 
over ; but a large proportion of the smaller migrant birds slip in 
August towards the sea, or across it. It is difficult to mark the 
day of their going ; we overlook the last appearance of a familiar 
species, because we do not know that it is the last. In spite of 
this defect of observation, the departure of the swifts in the second 
week of August was until recent years too conspicuous to be missed, 
and gave a sharp, if passing, warning of summer’s decline. But 
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swifts have increased so much of late that, although the same pro- 
portion probably leaves in early August still, the number of 
stragglers is now great enough for swifts to be seen almost daily, 
over congenial waters, until far on in September. In August the 
plainest proof of migration, except the actual sight of birds cross- 
ing the sea, is to be gained among the hill-streams and on the 
moors. Even grouse are migratory, though their migrations are 
limited ; but many of their neighbours among the heather, as 
well as on the grass moors and beside the torrents, are migrants 
of the most marked type. In June and early July golden plover 
still haunt their hill-top nesting-places ; curlews prolong their wild 
warbling over their young hidden in the bracken and among the 
cotton-grass ; sandpipers call shrilly about the shingle beaches ; 
the so-called grey wagtails flash their yellow tails over some wave- 
washed islet to which their young have fluttered ; and the rough 
slopes are alive with jerking whinchats, and titlarks descending 
parachute-like in late song. August is not far advanced before 
almost all this life has vanished. Only the titlarks remain in their 
old numbers, and they have ceased to be song-birds, and flit before 
us with a thin, piping cry. The sandpipers have left their wave- 
washed beaches, and reappear in twos and threes on the soft banks 
of the midland and southern rivers where they were seen passing 
north in spring. Golden plover rise in wary flocks ; they too have 
severed their concern with their nesting-places, and are on the 
wing for their distant wanderings. Here and there a curlew still 
lingers in the lower valleys, but with the music of spring forgotten ; 
instead of that jubilant warble, or the persistent musical repetition 
of its name, it utters it harshly and seldom, or else departs with 
that angry and grating yell which suggested its Northern name of 
whaup. Gone, too, are the anxious whinchats from the bracken 
tops, and almost all the gilded wagtails from the torrent banks ; 
in August they begin to seek the lowlands, or halt for the winter 
by village bridge pools far down towards the plain. By the time 
that the heather is in bloom the moors are lonely for those who 
know them at midsummer ; all that busy life has left only a few 
feathers dropped beside the peat pools, and a silence that listens 
to the bees. 

While most of the birds which leave the hills move to lower 
levels, for a time there is a counter-migration of a few species to 
the higher hills. Visitors to the English Lakes in August and early 
September find the tops of the higher fells unexpectedly peopled. 
Troops of missel-thrushes are met roving over the grey slopes at a 
height of above 2500 feet, where grass gives place to mosses, and 
Alpine lady’s-mantle, and dwarf berry-bearing shrubs. They 
nested in spring in the valleys, and will return to them after they 
have stripped the rowan-berries on the fells’ flanks; meanwhile, 
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before the autumn winds bite coldly, they range the mountain- 
tops for autumn fruit. Missel-thrushes on the fell-tops strike 
the eye as a shade browner than the rain-washed and lichened 
rocks, and paler than the crusts of dusky moss; and they often 
despise concealment, perching as conspicuously on the crown of a 
boulder as when they take post to sing in the ash-tops on some 
February morning. The ring-ousels which haunt the same high 
ridges are contrasted both in habit and colour. As becomes their 
name of moor blackbird, they are much darker, though in autumn 
few even of the cocks approach true black. As they flit through 
the skirts of the hill clouds they look leaden grey. They choose 
stony places, and are clever at hiding among the stones; time 
after time, on the rugged shoulders of the Welsh or Cumbrian 
mountains, we may flush a score of ousels and see not one of them 
until they flit again. Mountain berries are the ring-ousel’s prime 
diet in later summer, when even blackbirds go for bilberries to 
the moors ; but it is not merely the quest for congenial food which 
collects them on the mountains, but their method of migration, 
Unlike curlews and most wading-birds, which are equally happy 
at sea level, ring-ousels avoid the lowlands, probably from the 
absence of their familiar food. Gilbert White marked them year 
by year on the high hill over Selborne, in Hampshire ; and both 
in spring and autumn they move like a giant in a fable, with strides 
from hill to hill. Wheatears have a little of the same habit, since 
their choice, unlike their kindred whinchats, of smooth, even turf 
must often induce them to rest on high, sheep-cropped ridges in 
their summer stages to the South. But wheatears do not despise 
turfy commons and sheep pastures at low levels; they are con- 
spicuous as early autumn visitors to many lowland parishes where 
they never nest. 

Even on our moors, where the ebb of life strikes plainest, the 
waders—curlew and sandpiper and golden plover—are the most 
conspicuous loss. But for their habit of migrating by night the 
August movements of this great and mobile tribe would be far 
more apparent. Britain lies on one of the great pathways of 
migrant waders from the shores of the Arctic Ocean, where multi- 
tudes of diverse species rear their broods on the mossy tundra 
under the midnight sun. Of some, such as the knot and curlew 
sandpiper, the far North is the only nesting-place, and few of their 
nests have yet been seen by civilised eyes. These are reinforced, 
as the snow-sheets melt in early summer, by many other waders 
with a less exclusively Arctic range. On all alike autumn begins 
to close in August, and the threat of dark and cold sends them 
hurrying southward while summer is here at its ripest. In June 
some of these waders were still passing north, and the vanguard of 
the returning hosts is often noticed before the end of July; s0 
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brief is the season for which they travel immense distances, and 
so intense their activity under the concentrated midsummer 
daylight of the far North. Most of these waders utter cries of a 
pure and fluting resonance ; and on dark August nights, even in 
London, it is not uncommon to hear the calling flocks as they pass 
unseen. The darker the night, the better is the chance of inter- 
cepting these waders’ signals, for they call to keep in touch with 
one another, and are noisiest when their range of vision is most 
restricted. They are excited, moreover, by the town’s innumerable 
lights—partly, as it seems, because the flash of lamps on the sur- 
face of rivers and reservoirs suggests an attractive halting-place, 
and partly because of the mysterious and still obscure attraction 
of bright lights for birds as well as many insects. These wild, 
sweet calls far above, as the thunder of the streets dies down 
towards midnight, are even fuller of remote and haunting sug- 
gestion than the first song of the missel-thrush over the town 
squares in a windy March dawn. Both cry of distant scenes and 
changing seasons ; but while the thrush’s voice brings a vision of 
spring breaking in English lanes, the voices of the Northern waders 
are charged with the loneliness of the Arctic wilderness and the 
wonder of their journey. 

Many of the birds that left the hills and moors are found in 
August on the sea-shore ; and from the beginning of the month 
they are reinforced by waders from further north, though the full 
company of birds of passage or winter residents is hardly complete 
before late October or November. Even by early August the 
flatter sands and estuaries of our sea-coast are far more animated 
than a few weeks earlier. Except for the small black-headed gull, 
which usually seeks a marsh inland, most gulls nest on sea-cliffs 
and rocky islets, and not beside wide, smooth strands. Terns 
drop their eggs on sand and shingle alike ; but they are fickle and 
gregarious colonists, and their intense activity in the earlier weeks 
of summer is concentrated on a few restricted haunts. Even the 
boldly pied shelduck, which are typical birds of sandy estuaries, 
are least visible in early summer, when the hen-bird—hardly less 
handsome than her mate—is hidden, brooding, in a burrow. 
Thus about midsummer most sea-strands are bare of water-birds ; 
often there are few to interest us except a pair or two of ringed 
plover, and some unmated and idle gulls. By August, when the 
life of birds inland has abated, the sea-shore becomes alive. Gulls 
have scattered already from their nesting-places ; the blue sea and 
yellow sand become populous with white breasts and grey wings, 
while the brindled grey-brown young add variety and amuse- 
ment. There is the same ludicrous contrast between the cushion- 
like figure and infantile, complaining cry of a young herring-gull 
that provokes us in a fledged cuckoo ; and where these young gulls 
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settle, as they do often, about some busy fishing hamlet, they are 
equally certain to be overfed. Terns are more oceanic than the 
long-shore tribe of gulls, and little is seen of them once their nest- 
ing is over ; but the beautiful shelduck are multiplied as the duck- 
lings gain their pied plumage, and float in company with their 
parents, freed from labour. Shelduck are far cousins of the 
mallard, and the drakes do not assume eclipse. Huge flocks of 
lapwings waver over the estuarine meadows ; and below high- 
water mark, which lapwings seldom cross, the gathering troops of 
waders feed and cry in the mellow summer sunshine. Some, like 
the ringed plover, feed close below the line of drift-weed, as well 
as on distant banks; others, like the curlew, are oftener seen far 
out on the shallow shore. Always most wary, curlews have now 
no nest or unfledged young to tie them, and without long waits 
upon their line of flight we shall seldom see them as close as among 
the upland heather. But the curlew is a giant among the common 
waders, and that long, curved beak which shouted ‘ Coorlie !’ wide- 
parted, among the bents and ling, is still conspicuous far out on 
the flats; and now and then we catch an echo of that familiar cry, 
when an ebb-tide bares the inshore feeding-grounds under the 
security of night, and the waders answer as they assemble. Then 
the musical cries of the redshanks come mingled with the curlews’ 
calls; and by day we see them probing the sand-beds in the 
curlews’ company, or scattered in twos and threes about the 
estuarine ooze. They are as wary as the curlews; but they seem 
conscious that their smaller stature makes them less conspicuous 
among the weed-covered pebbles, and they often feed closer 
inshore. The smaller waders form in August the largest flocks. 
Ringed plover skim past in parties of eight or ten ; but by far the 
most numerous and conspicuous troops are those of dunlins. 
Even more than the curlews or the redshanks they display the 
wildness of late summer, which corresponds among waders to the 
furtive concealment of the song-birds of gardens and lawns. As 
the dunlins halted among the tussocks of some wet pool high in 
the moors, on their way to their nesting-place in early May, they 
were almost as tame as the phalaropes of a Hebridean loch. They 
crept like mice or rats before the feet of the human wader, and only 
at last and unwillingly took wing. They were loth to leave what 
looked like home. Now, with the nest forgotten, and their young 
in the air among them, they are the most mercurial birds of the 
shore. Like golden plover or autumn troops of starlings, they 
move with one impulse on the wing ; but their troops are swifter 
than the starling’s, and more compact than the plover’s. They 
move through the stillness of the August sunshine with a kind of 
electric flash. As they rise their greyish backs look like lifting 
sand ; then suddenly they change plane, and all their breasts flash 
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silver. Silver, too, among the brownish tribe of waders in autumn 
are the sanderlings now returning from high latitudes; the 
backs of old male birds might be coated with hoar frost or frozen 
foam. Sanderlings are often tamer than most other waders ; one 
will run before us at the water’s edge all across a bay, never quite 
allowing us to overtake it, and continually pecking morsels as it 
goes. Sanderlings snatch their food from the sands; turnstones, 
with their queer pied faces, lift the shingle and the trailing rock- 
weed ; and them too we may meet from the beginning of August 
along our coasts. Some have been found as early as July, and 
since the known limit of their breeding range lies as far south as 
Denmark, they may one day be proved to breed in Britain. Week 
by week the waders will muster more thickly in their favourite 
oozy haunts, and the species familiar in August sunshine will be 
joined, as the north wind resumes its reign, by knots and grey 
plover and purple sandpipers, and rarer members of the same 
great tribe. Most of them pass on south by the birds’ grand 
trunk road to the coast of Portugal, and on into Africa. But 
many will be with us all the winter ; where the North Sea thunders 
among the Suffolk sandhills, the sanderlings will pick wrack from 
its ebb, and when the Atlantic. beats in January on the rocks of 
the Lizard, the clown-faced turnstones will climb a little higher 
among the rock-tops strewn with shattered crabs. 

While the birds of the North arrive early, many of our own 
birds leave in August too. Long before the end of the month we 
may catch sight of them either crossing from Romney Marsh or 
assembling along it for the passage. Waking at sunrise in a blanket 
on the shore, we may find ourselves surrounded by delicately 
restless yellow wagtails, with the level rays doubly gilding their 
breasts. These are night travellers, and their agitation on the 
sands suggested that they had been surprised by that red confront- 
ing ball at the very moment when, after a night journey out of the 
Weald, they were intending to prolong it across the Channel. 
House-martins cross by day, with the fair white cliffs of France, 
topped by coloured squares of unfenced harvest, full in sight from 
the English shore. All through the sunny morning we may watch 
them skim down the strand in occasional twos and threes, and 
depart across the rippling water for the basin of the Nile or Niger. 
On wet and stormy mid-August mornings the scene is different. 
The martins wheel uneasily just beneath the low, black rain clouds, 
and with them may be still larger flocks of swifts. Now we 
appreciate that the sea passage may be formidable; the flocks 
waver in hesitation and fear. Dense flocks of swifts and house- 
martins were thus surprised by bad weather near New Romney 
on the tempestuous August morning which brought the well- 
remembered Norfolk rain storm. After wheeling an hour or more 
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over the shore and seeing no lift in the pouring sky, they gradually 
made off, both eastwards and southwards, towards Folkestone 
and towards Dungeness, as though in search of the narrowest 
crossing. Such a sodden and angry morning, though exceptional 
in August, after the equinox is not so rare; and the tremors of 
these swifts and martins on the brink of ocean give a good reason 
why many birds leave English fields so early when their nesting 
is done. 
ANTHONY COLLETT. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CINTRA 


If there be any place in the world entitled to the appellation of an 
enchanted region, it is surely Cintra. Tivoli is a beautiful and picturesque 
place, but it quickly fades from the mind of those who have seen the 
Portuguese Paradise.—GEoRGE Borrow: The Bible in Spain. 

I left, Cintra with a heart full of deep thankfulness for having been 

permitted to see a spot which must be one of the loveliest on earth.—Dora 
WorDsworTtH : Journal of a Residence in Portugal. 
To dilate on the beauties of Cintra would be to repeat an oft-told 
tale. A spot which inspired the muse of Byron, and whose charms 
have moved writers of taste and feeling to exhaust their powers 
of word-painting in describing its beauty, needs no further certi- 
ficate of character. To essay the task anew would invite com- 
parisons which wise folk avoid. Only ‘ fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ ‘ I know not how to describe the strange beauties 
of Cintra,’ wrote Southey, ‘ yet I never beheld scenery more 
calculated to fill the beholder with admiration and delight.’ 

Canning became so enamoured of the place that in after- 
years, whenever he was in the English Lake District, he would 
often ride over to Easedale, and linger there for hours together, 
because he said it reminded him of Cintra. ‘I can imagine many 
an Easedale in the world,’ was the comment of Wordsworth’s 
_ daughter, ‘ but no second Cintra, . . . which is a place to dream 
over rather than to describe,’ adding : ‘ So thought Mr. Southey ; 
many a time has he told me that he knew no place which resembles 
Cintra.’ 

Byron, describing his travels in Albania (1809), wrote : ‘I went 
over the mountains through Zita, a village in the most beautiful 
situation I ever beheld (always excepting Cintra, in Portugal).’ 

Of all the gifted writers who have essayed the task of por- 
traying Cintra’s charms by transmuting their own golden impres- 
sions of the place into the silver of prose William Beckford must 
be regarded as facile princeps. As a graceful authoress justly 
observes, ‘he is the only one who has succeeded in making its 
beauties FELT, and this he achieves, not so much by attempting 
to describe the place as the effect of the spell-like loveliness on his 
sensitive and poetic temperament.’ And with this expression of 
opinion all who were so fortunate as to make the acquaintance 
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of Cintra before the ‘demonbuilder’ elected to display his 
vulgarity in that enchanted region, must needs agree. 

It was of Beckford’s Sketches in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
when first published, that a critic wrote : ‘ Few descriptions in any 
language can vie in fidelity or in the beauty of the language in 
which they are conveyed’; while the Atheneum in a review of 
the same work remarked: ‘ There are scenes in these pages not 
to be excelled in modern poetry, pictures where words are as rich 
in colour and in beauty as the pencil of a Turner.’ As was justly 
affirmed of Beckford, ‘his mind was exquisitely susceptible of 
the slightest vibrations, and his high degree of mental culture 
enabled him to turn them to account.’ 

The effect of natural scenery on the mind is very much a 
question of temperament and association. Thus while the sight 
of a green field, or even a tree, will move some people to tears, 
others will gaze unconcernedly upon scenes which, if repro- 
duced on canvas, with the aid of paint and artificial light, in a 
theatre, would send them into raptures. A man was once heard 
to argue that there was nothing in Nature to compare with the 
scenery at Covent Garden. 

So famed a spot as Cintra, like a ‘society beauty,’ could 
scarcely escape detraction, and I must confess to having ex- 
perienced disappointment myself on first introduction to the place. 
Arriving in torrential rain, late one evening, suffering from 
toothache, scarcely predisposes one to launch out into rapturous 
admiration; but proves convincingly that first impressions are 
not invariably the best. There is no gainsaying the fact, more- 
over, that at certain seasons, as remarked by Mathews in The 
Diary of an Invalid, the attractions of Cintra ‘ are heightened by 
the contrast of the dreary and barren waste around.’ Lord 
Carnarvon likened Cintra to ‘ a beautiful picture set in a worthless 
frame.’ 

Even Tennyson—whose keen appreciation of natural beauty 
no one would dare to question—wrote somewhat querulously 
about Cintra, while admitting that his visit was ‘ not at the most 
favourable season, the fields burned and browned by heat, and 
the mosquitoes afflicting ; and every traveller knows how even 
the bite of a gnat alters one’s views of life. To quote from his 
journal : 

* August 23, 1859.—Drove over Lisbon in a blazing heat, and saw St. 
Vincent’s. Tried to see the grave of Fielding—couldn’t get in—evening 
to Cintra, cold drive—disappointed at first—parched, barren look of 
landscape. 

‘ August 26.—I continue pretty well except for toothache; I like the 
place much better as I know it better. 


‘ September 2.—Heat and fleas and flies, and one thing and another, have 
decided us to return by boat to Sth [Southampton] on 7th.’ 
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The truth is, most tourists come too late in the season to see 
Cintra at its best, arriving after the crops have been harvested 
in the plains, and the foliage has lost its pristine freshness. Spring 
is the time when Southern lands dress themselves out for show 
purposes. And if you would see Cintra in all its matchless beauty, 
you must pay your visit in April, or May at the latest, when the 
gardens are aglow with bright flowers, and the ‘ dreary and barren 
waste’ which so distressed Mathews and Tennyson assumes a 
smiling face, flecked with the rich greens and glowing yellows of 
the young crops, interspersed with wild flowers, while the woods 
resound with the nightingale’s rippling song, struggling for 
supremacy with the loud-voiced cricket—a monotonous songster 
held in high esteem by natives of the land. 

‘Cintra’s carping critics have been mostly “‘ birds of passage,” 
folk who boast of the number of places they have visited’ said a 
fellow-pilgrim to the writer on entering the Tagus. ‘I under- 
stand one day is quite enough for Lisbon, and another for Cintra.’ 
‘Cintra inaday! But why waste an entire day ? ’ I felt prompted 
toask. Let these ‘ hustlers ’ rest assured that a spot which could 
weave its spell over so fastidious a nature as Robert Southey’s 
and hold the author of Vathek spell-bound amidst its enchanting 
scenes, must be endowed with some singularly potent, if myste- 
tious, charm. In short, Cintra must be wooed, not taken by 
storm. 

Remember, it was here in his uncle’s house, encircled with 
lemon groves, a brook coursing past its door, that Southey was 
inspired with the idea of compiling the great History of Portugal, 
on which his reputation was to rest, and which was to be, in 
short, his magnum opus, but of which, alas, not a single page 
ever reached the printers. 

Like all popular resorts, Cintra has its famous spots which 
every conscientious tourist feels it his duty to see, to which end 
he arrives, peradventure by the midday train, engages a carriage 
for the round, drives at headlong speed to these spots, winding 
up, likely enough, with an early dinner at Lawrence’s. He 
returns to Lisbon with the conviction that Cintra is a much- 
overrated place, and assures his friends that he has seen it 
thoroughly. And so, undoubtedly, he has, though not quite in 
the sense intended. 

Let it be clearly understood that he who would appreciate 
Cintra must needs prolong his sojourn beyond the limits of a week’s 
end. Its charms only reveal themselves to the patient suitor, 
to him who as he wanders over mountain and valley, discovering 
each day some new scene of beauty, grows, insensibly, into har- 
mony with his surroundings, until at last he begins to comprehend 
something of the book of Nature—that inexhaustible volume 
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whose secrets are jealously guarded from the pushful ‘ tripper’ 
be he never so ‘ up to date.’ 

‘ How fortunate the Lisbon people are in having such a 
paradise within easy reach !’ was the exclamation of a stranger 
Yes, fortunate indeed. But do they appreciate it? Have they 
ever appreciated it? ‘ Notwithstanding the advantages which 
Cintra possesses over every other part of Portugal, it is but little 
resorted to by the natives,’ was the surprised remark of that 
dullest of diarists, Murphy, in 1789. Has Cintra, then, no charms 
for these city-bred folk? ‘ Nothing more excites our surprise,’ 
observed the wife of a diplomatist in 1821, ‘ than the indifference 
which the generality of persons of the higher rank evince towards 
the beauty, verdure, shade, and the coolness of Cintra.’ Referring 
to a later period—within my own recollection—an accomplished 
authoress, who had been familiar with Cintra from childhood, 
bemoaned ‘ the flocks of citizens who arrived at the hotels on 
Saturday nights and left again on Monday morning, passing the 
time in riding the poor burros’ (donkeys) ‘ in a riotous and brutal 
manner, gormandising and gambling.’ 

Have these descendants of the De Castros and Albuquerques 
no taste for country pursuits, or for the quiet enjoyment of 
Nature in all its varied aspects? A native of the country, a 
college professor, and a writer of some distinction—yes, and, more 
remarkable still in modern Portugal, a devout Churchman—to 
whose patient courtesy I owe such insight into native manners 
and habits of thought as I was fortunate enough to acquire, 
declared positively that his countrymen had no genuine love of 
country life or of beautiful scenery. This much I can affirm 
from my own experience—and it would be ungrateful, after all the 
enjoyment I have derived from my wanderings in fair Lusitania, 
to withhold the truth—that I have never once met a well-to-do 
Portuguese, of either sex, climbing a hill to admire the view ; and 
I doubt if any natives of the land, rich or poor, would undertake 
a journey of 100 yards merely to gaze on scenery, if it involved 
the use of their legs. It is this same prejudice which inclines 
Portuguese of all classes to regard folk who climb mountains, or, 
indeed, lend their limbs to any violent exercise, as on the verge 
of lunacy. 

Who then discovered Cintra and turned it to account as a 
health resort ? Apart from the monarchs of old who came here 
to hunt and some half-dozen native poets who have sung its 
praises in print, the mass of the Lisbon populace, before the 
railway was made, neither knew nor cared for this Elysium. 
Tradition—and there is always a substratum of truth in tradition— 
attributes the discovery of Cintra as a ‘health resort’ to the 
English—members of the ‘ British Factory’ at Lisbon, who, if 
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former times, were a numerous and influential body. And what 
more natural than that these same Britons should seek a refuge 
in the nearest hills from the heat and disgusting smells of the 
metropolis during the summer? ‘I, like all the English, am 
driven to the cool retirement of Cintra,’ wrote Southey in 
August 1800. And he describes their retreats as ‘ half hid among 
cork trees, elms, and hazels.’ It was in one of these romantic 
nooks, belonging to his uncle, Mr. Hill, chaplain to the Factory, 
that Southey spent some of the happiest months of his life. ‘I 
would gladly live and die here,’ he wrote to his friend Coleridge. 
Aglowing testimony to the Cintra climate, even as late as October, 
is borne by the author of Vathek, who subsequently fixed his 
abode here: ‘ The clear and exhilarating air we now enjoy calls 
for the liveliest sense of existence. I ride, walk, and climb as long 
as I please without feeling fatigue.’ 

Local tradition concerning the discovery of Cintra by the 
‘English Factory’ receives confirmation, moreover, from an 
independent source of a much earlier date. It so chanced that 
Cintra was visited in the year 1760 by that amusing raconteur 
Joseph Baretti, a native of Italy living in London, and a 
welcome guest in literary circles of that period. Writing, under 
date September 11, to a friend in England, ‘ from a room on the 
ground floor of a house half ruined that goes in this country 
under the appellation of an inn,’—to quote his own words—‘ and 
would be thought in any other a rendezvous for witches,’ he 
describes how he had to make shift in this wretched hovel owing 
to the ‘ English inn ’ being full. And he goes on to explain that 
the house was thus entitled because it was kept up by ‘ a society 
of English merchants from Lisbon, who came to Cintra upon 
pleasure, or to buy oranges and lemons, and always occupied the 
best rooms, and with very good reason, as they had fitted it up 
themselves for their reception.’ The inn was then owned by a 
native of Turin. 

Thirty years later Beckford, on a visit to Lisbon, wrote of 
this same ‘ Englishinn ’: ‘ We dined at a clean, snug inn, situated 
towards the middle of the village of Cintra, from whose windows 
you look down upon deep ravines and bold slopes of woods and 
copses, variegated with mossy stones and ancient decayed chest- 
nuts,’ The proprietress was then ‘ a most flaming Irish Catholic.’ 
General Cockburn, who visited this same inn twenty years later, 
alludes to its ‘ beautiful situation over a glen.’ His hostess, 
“Mrs. O’Dacy, a huge, old Irish woman from county Cork—all 
the way !’—must have been the ‘ flaming Irish Catholic ’ mentioned 
by Beckford. She had been in Cintra nearly forty years, and 
kept a ‘ clean, comfortable house.’ 

The last mention of the lady from county Cork occurs in 
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The Diary of an Invalid, whose author visited Cintra in 1817, and 
records that ‘ my landlady, Mrs. O’Dacy, over eighty years old, is 
now quite blind.’ She was wont to entertain her guests with 
stories of the great earthquake at Lisbon (1755), which terrible 
event she well remembered. Her charge for board and lodging 
then was IIs., not including wine, ‘ so that Cintra,’ wrote Mathews, 
‘is not cheaper than Cheltenham.’ 

Such is the history of the ‘ English inn,’ known in later times 
as ‘Lawrence’s Hotel.’ My own introduction to that same 
celebrated house of rest came about in this wise. In the gloom ofa 
winter’s evening (1868) two young fellows from the fleet in the 
Tagus arrived at Cintra weary, footsore, and drenched to the 
skin, having ‘ footed’ the intervening sixteen miles in torrential 
rain—a carriage being an extravagance beyond the means of two 
midshipmen of the ’sixties. After wandering through a maze of 
dark lanes, the haven was reached they had longed for at Law- 
rence’s Hotel, where a hot bath and dinner, followed by the sleep 
of the just and weary, set both pilgrims on their feet again next 
morning. At cockcrow they sallied forth to see the sights, and 
later in the day returned to Lisbon on donkeys ; for, be it noted, 
‘ the ass in this country’ (Portugal), according to Southey, ‘ is as 
respectable an animal as it is useful.’ 

A midshipman’s frolic is amusing to look back on from the 
years ‘that bring the philosophic mind,’ to say nothing of 
rheumatism and kindred ills. By way of fixing the date and 
refreshing my memory, | took the opportunity on my next visit 
to Cintra, thirty years later, to examine the old ‘ visitors’ books,’ 
where, sure enough, our brief sojourn was duly recorded. 

On the-occasion of a more recent visit to Cintra with my wife, 
by the advice of a friend—and with a view to improving our 
knowledge of the language—we installed ourselves in a native 
hotel, where we were commended by the same kind friend to 
the particular care of a French-speaking waiter: no one in the 
house speaking English; and nobly did our guardian angel 
acquit himself of the trust, displaying quite a paternal care for 
our welfare, for the honour of Portugal. 

The situation of the house was delightful, while within, 
spotless floors of bare boards—(beware of carpeted rooms in hot 
climates)—the walls washed a pale green, snow-white bed-linen, 
and the perfect cleanliness that reigned throughout, entirely 
justified our friend’s advice. Mine host was of Italian birth, most 
courteous and anxious to please ; he was also chef, having served 
in that capacity before acquiring the ownership. The table was 
liberal and varied, and the charges moderate: we were taken 
en pension for 1800 reis each a day, equivalent, at the current 
rate of exchange, to 5s. 4d. English. And this included early 
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coffee, Collares wine of excellent quality at all meals, yes, and— 
believe it if you like—baths and lights thrown in. 

The waiting staff consisted of one other besides our own 
particular guide, philosopher and kindest of friends ; and as both 
were short and stout and round-about, the pair were promptly 
christened Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; and a more attentive, 
hard-working, cheery couple of little old men I never encountered. 
It was a revelation to watch the way they attended to a party of 
thirty or forty Sunday diners, in addition to the boarders. The 
anxiety they showed for our particular comfort was quite pathetic. 
The only complaint I had against them was the insistent way in 
which they encouraged overeating. What chiefly grieved these 
dear little people was our small consumption of victuals. The 
refusal of a dish so grieved them, indeed, that often, out of regard 
for their feelings, we would sample a course simply to avoid 
further importunity. For at the least sign of hesitation—and 
towards the close of a long meal one is wont to relax a little—there 
would come the touching appeal, ‘ Oh, c’est fort bon!’ or, from 
Tweedledum, the beseeching cry, ‘ E toa boa!’ Now, as breakfast 
consisted of many meat courses, to say nothing of eggs and 
kindred dainties, while dinner was served on a far more lavish 
scale, both meals ending with heaped-up dishes of fine straw- 
berries and other fruits, this continuous over-indulgence, 
begotten of a desire to spare our attendants’ feelings, was, we hope 
and trust, placed by the recording angel to our credit. 

The light in which we were regarded by our guardians may 
be gathered from the following episode. When the friend who 
had installed us here returned to Cintra, asked the trusted one 
how his charges were getting on, ‘Oh,’ replied Tweedledee in 
his native tongue, with a tinge of sadness, ‘ they just walk all day, 
and eat nothing.’ We accepted this as a pretty compliment. 

‘ Telling tales out of school ’ is a most reprehensible practice— 
while you are at school. But if travellers were prohibited from 
recording their impressions of the strange folk they met, what 
false ideas we should form of our fellow-prisoners on this unstable 
globe. Depend upon it, the ‘ candid friend ’ has his uses ; and, 
after much wandering in fair Lusitania, the most enduring 
impression I carried away was the utter lack of proportion 
between the amount of food consumed by the well-to-do classes 
and the physical exertion indulged in between whiles. 

Beware, however, of too frequent generalisation—the par- 
ticular vice of travellers. For a story is told of a foreigner who, 
on landing at Dover, was waited on by a red-haired servant-girl 
and promptly wrote home that al/ English waitresses had red hair. 
The reader must not, therefore, jump to the conclusion from the 
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lead the same unwholesome existence. There happened to be 
staying in the hotel at Cintra an elderly and amiable senhor 
whose appetite excited our envy, yet I have no recollection of 
his walks extending beyond the lounge hall—a place about the 
size of a roomy cupboard. Here, breakfast over, he would 
ensconce himself and remain for hours, peering into futurity, as 
we supposed or, perchance, simply waiting for dinner. Assuredly, 
if the look of placid contentment his face assumed—due, no doubt, 
to the comfortable sense of repletion that is the lot of fortunate 
owners of sound digestions after a bountiful meal—was a true 
index of the mind, our friend must have been entranced with 
what the future held in store. 

Personally, I doubt the wisdom of peering into futurity, in 
spite of the satisfaction it seemed to afford our friend, and would 
advise all who value peace of mind to act as Beckford did ona 
memorable occasion. ‘Far from desiring to catch even the 
shadow of coming events,’ he wrote,‘ I said to myself, in the 
nervous language of Dryden : 

‘ Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d, 
Joys only flow where fate is most conceal’d. 
Too busy man would find his sorrows more 
If future fortunes he could know before.’ 

The stranger, unaware of the heroic achievements of the 
Portuguese in times past, might be pardoned for supposing that 
legs, in this favoured land, were provided for the sole purpose of 
balancing the body on a chair while eating. 

For this reason, I am persuaded that until the hills of Cintra 
have been rolled flat Elysium will never become really popular 
with the Lisbon folk, nor can it hope to compete with the resorts 
of beauty and fashion with the added attraction of games of 
chance at a lower level. It was this pious conviction that wrung 
from one of our countrymen, long ago, the assertion that ‘ Cintra 
is too good a place for the Portuguese. _It is only fit for us Goths, 
for Germans or English.’ In the year 1800 we find Southey 
deploring that native merchants were beginning to find out that 
‘ Cintra is a fine place,’ and were buying houses as they became 
vacant, ‘ so that one day they will dispossess the English, and this 
I do not like.’ Cintra is still a beautiful spot, but, alas, it is very 
different from the Cintra which inspired the rhapsodies of Beckford, 
Southey and Byron, and were these famous men to revisit it, the 
temptation to quote Wordsworth’s splendid lines would be 
irresistible : 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, ; 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
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It is not now as it has been of yore : 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more ! 


Since the entire world has been practically thrown open to 
the great army of tourists—a very different breed from Nature 
lovers—the ‘lions’ that attracted former generations have 
ceased to roar ; that is to say, they no longer attract the admira- 
tion that was formerly lavished on them. Amongst the once 
famous beauty spots which have thus suffered eclipse, perhaps 
the most notable is Cintra, once the earthly Paradise of our 


poets. 
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HOLBEIN’S ‘DUCHESS OF MILAN’ 


THE story of ‘ The Holbein ’ has never yet been told, and it never 
can be completely told, because the name of our benefactress, who 
saved the picture for the nation by the munificent gift to the 
National Art-Collections Fund of 40,000/., must never be revealed, 
That was a condition upon which the gift was made, and it was 
demanded of us for sound and sufficient reasons. 

A statement was made at the annual meeting of the Fund in 
June last that the donor was.a lady, and this was also stated by 
Mr. D. S. McColl in his article, on the twenty-first anniversary of 
the Fund’s existence, in the Burlington Magazine for April. With 
that statement members of the Fund will remain satisfied, and in 
the following pages care has been taken to respect the wishes of 
the donor. 

The story of the acquisition of the picture is fascinating, 
partly because it contains an instance of an art-lover’s remarkable 
generosity and partly because the success of our efforts was a 
matter of uncertainty till the last hour of the very last day of our 
option. 

Early in 1909 it was whispered that the fifteenth Duke of 
Norfolk intended to sell his famous portrait of the Duchess of Milan 
by Holbein. The rumour was received with dismay and with 
incredulity by all art-lovers, with dismay because it was feared 
that the picture would surely leave the country, and with incre- 
dulity because it had been so long on exhibition at the National 
Gallery that the public generally, and even the Trustees, had 
seemingly come to the conclusion that the picture, which had been 
on loan for nearly thirty years, I think, would eventually become 
the property of the nation. Consequently it came as a shock to 
the Trustees and the public when the rumour became a reality, 
and the Duke gave notice of his withdrawal of the picture. 

The fact is that, owing to official legislation, the Roman 
Catholic schools of the country were deprived of some financial 
support, and the Duke wished it to be known that he intended to 
apply to that object the money he received for the picture. 

In 1903 the National Art-Collections Fund had succeeded in 
buying from Messrs. Agnew The Rokeby Venus, by Velasquez, for 
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the sum of 45,000/., to which the vendors themselves made the 
handsome contribution of 5,000 guineas. But it was a terribly 
hard task to collect 40,000/. in times that were not good. Yet the 
Committee succeeded, and there was a chorus of praise, in which 
the King, the Press, the public and our members all heartily 
joined. 

But for the Holbein the price was fixed at the large figure of 
72,000/.—a price unheard of for a portrait. What chance had 
the Executive of securing this great prize? Most of us thought 
a very small chance indeed, but all were agreed that it was our 
bounden duty to try, and the excitement and the enthusiasm of 
all concerned supported us in our great adventure. 

The Duke engaged the services of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi 
to sell the picture for him, and consented to give an option to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery of one month before disposing of 
it elsewhere. We knew, however, that, if we failed, Mr. Frick, of 
America, was thirsting to buy it (through Messrs. Knoedler), and 
this served to increase our ardour. 

The Treasury, after much pressure, agreed to contribute 
10,000/,, and Messrs. Colnaghi contributed 2,000/., leaving the 
Fund to find 60,000/., but in spite of the great kindness of the 
Press, which kept the matter very prominently before the public, 
in spite of the efforts of every member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the hard work of its officials, and in spite, too, of many 
generous contributions, only slow progress was made towards the 
amount required, and our period of ‘option’ was gradually 
dwindling away. 

We sent our S.O.S. appeals to the Press, and The Times 
rendered great help. The Daily Telegraph and the Morning Post 
also gave us much support. Friends of the Fund responded to 
them, and King Edward openly expressed his good wishes for our 
success. Punch on May 12, 1909, published a cartoon by Bernard 
Partridge showing Hans across the Sea. It depicted a stranger 
(America) seizing Hans Holbein’s Duchess by the wrist and, 
dragging her forth, saying: ‘Once aboard the liner, and the 
gyurl is mine !’ 

All these Press appeals bore fruit, but the harvest was not yet. 
Meanwhile our ‘option’ continued to diminish, and we were 
becoming increasingly despondent and unhappy, and felt that 
only a miracle could save us. Moreover, a fresh anxiety was that 
the Whitsuntide holidays would commence in the last week of our 
option, and our last chance would go by Whit Monday. 

I had intended going to the country for a much-needed rest 
over the holidays, but the honorary officers and most members of 
the Committee had already left town, and I decided to remain on 
the faint chance of something turning up. I went to my office 
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daily during Whit week, and on Tuesday morning, June 1, 
something did turn up. 

Among the letters was one written on Sunday, May 30 (Whit 
Sunday), from a lady at a health resort in Germany addressed to 
the National Art-Collections Fund, 47, Victoria Street, London, 
which ran : 


X ... begs a wire be sent her stating the amount so far collected 
for Holbein’s Duchess of Milan and whether cheques must be sent or 
whether a reference to her bank would be sufficient to be valid. X . 
relies upon the National Art-Collections Fund keeping her name com. 
pletely private, whether any result comes from this letter or not. 


I read the letter again and again and wondered if we were being 
hoaxed or if the lady was mentally sound, as she was a complete 
stranger to us, for the offer of a gift of 40,000/. was as incredible 
as 70,000/. asked for a portrait. But the offer had to be treated 
seriously, and I hurried off the following telegram in reply : 


Tuesday, June 1, 1909, 9.30 a.m, 
(Reply paid.) 

(To X ...) We gratefully acknowledge generous offer. Amount 
obtained 27,000/., amount required 45,000/. Your bank reference sufficient 
for us. Kindly wire immediately—From National Art-Collections Fund, 
47, Victoria Street, London. 


By lunch-time on the same day the contributions had increased 
by 5,000/., the accumulation over the holidays, and the following 
telegram was consequently sent : 


Tuesday, June 1, 1909, 2.45 p.m. 
(ToX ...) Option expires to-night. 40,000/. would secure picture. 
All depends upon you. Please reply immediately.—From National Art- 
Collections Fund. j 


Later in the day we were gratified by the receipt of a confirmation 
of the offer, which ran : 
Jume 1, 1909. 
To the National Art Fund, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.—Agent Bank... 
I will make up deficiency for the Holbein. 
(Signed) X... 


This was followed by a second telegram : 


To National Art Fund, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.—Your wire 
received. Hereby confirm. Have written to agent at bank. 


I went to see the agent of X. . . . at her bank, and wired and 
wrote to my colleague R. C. Witt to interrupt his well-earned 
holiday and return, which he did at once. My interview with the 
bank manager I shall never forget. He was not at all surprised 
to see a representative of the Fund, and he seemed to me to know 
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all about the matter and was deeply interested. He gave me the 
impression that he was even supporting, if not actually encourag- 
ing, his client in her intention. I showed him the letter from the 
lady and the telegrams, hers and ours, and the thrilling moment 
came when he said, with a smile: ‘ Our client has ample means 
and is quite capable of carrying the matter through.’ 

I returned to the office a very happy man. The following day 
I had the advantage of my colleague Witt’s help, and we sent 
the lady the following telegram : 

Wednesday, June 2, 1909. 

(To X ...) National Art-Collections Fund desire to express their 
unbounded gratitude and their most cordial appreciation of your splendid 
and munificent action. Acting upon your telegram, have seen your agent 
at the bank with Colnaghi and informed Colnaghi that balance will be 
forthcoming through agent. As matter of form, kindly write confirming 
telegram to us and agent. Your patriotic assistance will be deeply appre- 
ciated by the entire country. Writing fully to-night—From National 
Art-Collections Fund. 


We then went together to the bank, as I wanted my colleague 
to hear from the manager what he had already told me. We next 
went to Messrs. Colnaghi and had an interview with Mr. Mackay. 
I felt a little anxious because I was uncertain whether our ‘ option ’ 
legally expired at midnight on June 1, and if so whether Mr. 
Mackay would take advantage of it in the event of his having a 
better offer from Mr. Frick, of America. On the other hand, I felt 
that patriotism would prevail, and no question was, happily, 
taised on the matter of the time limit. 

We told Mr. Mackay that we exercised our ‘ option,’ and the 
National Art-Collections Fund would take the picture at the agreed 
price. He had not, hitherto, heard of the 40,000/. gift, and was 
startled. ‘ But you have not the money,’ he said. ‘ We have,’ 
we replied. ‘I shall want evidence of that,’ he said. ‘ We are 
prepared for that. Come with us to the bank, and you shall be 
assured that the picture will be paid for.’ We all got into a four- 
wheeled cab, waiting at the door, and drove to the bank, when 
Mr. Mackay had confirmation of our statement from the manager. 
Mr. Mackay said : ‘ Well, all I can say is that this is the most 
remarkable transaction I have ever been connected with.’ A 
remark which each of us might have truthfully repeated. 

To put the matter in order my colleague and I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the manager of the bank concerned : 


47, Victoria STREET, S.W., 
Dear Sir,— June 2, 1909. 
Holbein’s ‘ Duchess of Milan.’ 
We beg to inform you that we have received a letter from X,.. . 
of —— and now residing at , dated the 30th of May, requesting us to 
wire to her stating the amount so far collected for the purchase of the 
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above picture, and inquiring whether she should send cheques or whether 
her reference to her bank would be sufficient for any further offer to be 
valid. 
We replied that 27,000/. had been promised, and that 45,000/. was still 
required to complete the purchase. 

Shortly after 3 o’clock yesterday we received her reply as follows; 
‘Agent Bank... I will make up deficiency for the Holbein through 
above. XX...’ 

We have since telegraphed and written to her expressing the unbounded 
gratitude of our society for her munificence, and have taken steps with 
Messrs. Colnaghi, the present owners of the picture. 

Permit us to take this opportunity of thanking you for your most 
valued assistance in this matter, which is of national importance. 

We are, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
I, SPIELMANN, 
R. C. Wirt, 
The Manager, Bank... Hon. Sees. 


To this letter we received two replies: 


Bank .. 
June 3, 1909. 


MEmo. 


To Sir I. Spielmann.—In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, I beg 
to inform you that we are in communication with the lady who is willing 
to assist in the purchase of the Holbein and awaiting a favourable reply. 


THE MANAGER. 


BANK... 
June 3, 1909. 
Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of this date accepting the offer 
of a contribution of 40,000/. towards the purchase of Holbein’s Duchess of 
Milan, and I will at once communicate with the lady who makes the offer 
and no doubt you will hear further from me in the course of a few days, 
I note that you quote the lady’s name in your letter. Please understand 
that she is most anxious that the gift should be given anonymously. 
Yours faithfully, 
Sir I. Spielmann. THE MANAGER. 


After our interview with Messrs. Colnaghi we went to the 
National Gallery to see Sir Charles Holrcyd. He was not well, 
and the thought of the Icss of this great picture had depressed 
him considerably. ‘Holroyd, the picture is saved,’ I said, 
*‘ Cheer up, my dear fellow ; the picture is ours,’ said my colleague. 
He looked at us from one to the other as if dazed, and then 
followed the mcst pathetic incident in the whole of these pro- 
ceedings. He buried his face in his hands and burst into tears. 
Being out of health, the suddenness of our statement was rather too 
much for him, and I must confess that his emotion raised a lump 
in my throat. When he had regained his composure he said that 
Holbein’s Duchess of Milan was the picture he had always loved 
most in the Gallery. He was overjoyed that it would now never 
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leave it, and he rejoiced heartily in the success that the Fund had 


achieved. 
On June 7 I received the following letter : 


BANK... 
, June 7, 1909. 
Dear Sir I. SPIELMANN,—It will interest you to know that I have 
received a letter from .. . this morning in reply to mine of the 3rd, in 
which the lady writes: ‘I hope to be back this next week and then to 
arrange the advance,’ so you will not be kept long waiting. 
Yours very truly, 
THE MANAGER. 


In a few days a further communication was received, that one- 
half of the promised contribution had been arranged : 


Bank... 
MEwmo. 
I have seen the donor, and it has been arranged that you have 20,000/, 
on Saturday morning next, the rest to follow in due course. 
THE MANAGER. 


On June 19 the bank manager announced that the first 20,000/. 

had been paid into our account : 
BANK... 
June 19, 1909. 

DEAR Sir I. SPIELMANN,—I have sent the 20,000/. to Coutts in due 
course. 

Now I think it would be well if you write acknowledging receipt in 
warm terms, adding that the Committee would be glad to know about 
what date the donor could, at her convenience, pay the balance of the gift, 
that they may arrange with Colnaghi accordingly. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE MANAGER. 


The suggestions contained in the above letter were naturally 
acted upon by our chairman, Lord Balcarres, now the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres. We received kind acknowledgments 
of our letters from the donor through her bank manager, but not 
direct, so anxious was she to preserve anonymity. 

Further instalments towards the completion of the 40,000/. 
were received in due course, of which the following announcement 
is an example : 

BANK... 
July 2, 1909. 

Dear Sir I. Spre_MANN,—I am paying another 5,000/. to your credit 
at Coutts to-day, making 25,000/. paid up to date. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MANAGER. 


It is now fifteen years since the picture became the property 
of the nation, and in that brief period nearly all of those who 
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were chiefly concerned in its acquisition have passed away: the 
Duke of Norfolk, the owner; Mr. Mackay, of Messrs. Colnaghi, 
his deputy, with whom we had to deal ; the generous benefactress 
herself ; her agent, the manager of the bank, who carried out 
her wishes ; and Sir Charles Holroyd, the Director of the National 
Gallery, who happily lived to see the great picture become the 
property of the National Gallery. 

The National Art-Collections Fund has just celebrated the 
twenty-first anniversary of its existence, having been founded in 
1903. In 1904 the membership was 551, and at the end of 1923 
it was 3607. It has secured, or assisted in securing, upwards of 
450 works of art for the nation, some of them being art-treasures 
of the greatest importance. 

IsIDORE SPIELMANN, 





THE OLD VIC. 


Just one hundred years ago a play entitled George the Third, the 
Father of his People, was being performed at the Coburg Theatre 
in the Waterloo Road, at the corner of the New Cut ; and every 
night the audience witnessed the translation of the mad old king 
from the Surrey side to heaven. This vision of apotheosis, how- 
ever, so moved the personal feelings of the spectators that on a 
Saturday night a gentleman in the threepenny gallery hurled a 
bottle at the royal head, and in rapid consequence found himself 
deposited in the watch-house. Hearty days, when the drama 
lived with a shout ; when generous programmes of a fine, strong 
flavour were provided ; when tremendous effects were produced 
for a surprisingly small cost of admission ; when the actor had a 
voice and thunderingly well used it ; when the tribe of Crummleses 
flourished and were applauded for their honest, robustious worth 
and toil. 

Much of the vital spirit of those times, with a similar sincerity 
and love for the drama, is still alive at that theatre ; but manners, 
as well as the name of the building, have changed, and flung 
bottles are no longer regarded as a convincing expression of 
dramatic opinion. The audience at the Old Vic. is the happiest 
in the world. In many ways it is unique. Its zest, its sense of 
appreciation and fidelity, its common sense in knowing a good thing 
when it has found it, comprise a definite cause of the success of the 
house. Without its partiality and enthusiasm the result could not 
be so good. The truth of this to some extent was proved during 
the summer, when the company of the Old Vic., with a series of 
Shakespearean plays, was transferred for a season to the New 
Oxford Theatre in the Tottenham Court Road, and, deprived of its 
own audience, found a ‘ frost.’ 

Of the three main causes of the peculiar success of the Old Vic. 
—the devoted audience, the excellent entertainments provided, 
the abounding sincerity of the performers—the character of the 
audience is probably entitled to the first place. People go to the 
little theatre with commendable regularity and fine faith, knowing 
that good fare is certain and is sincerely offered, and that the play 
as a whole is the attraction, and not a particular star or group of 
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stars. Although not Southwark only, but the whole of London, 
sends worshippers to the shrine, the audience still has a local 
character and maintains its individuality, so that whether the work 
of Shakespeare, or Mozart, or Sheridan is offered, the new-comers 
soon catch the right fervour and accept the mirth of Falstaff or of 
Papageno with the enjoyment proper to the elect. Truly the 
eager attention of the audience—as this one of that audience has 
found it both at operatic and dramatic representations—must be 
an excellent stimulus to the players, for the poetry is enjoyed, 
the point of wit taken, the melodic phrase accepted, even although 
it may have been heard already a score of times. 

Yet there was a period when this condition was otherwise, 
Edmund Kean played on that stage for a couple of nights in 1830, 
and received for his two appearances the amazing sum of a hundred 
pounds. The audience, however, with the partiality which, after 
all, is merely a sort of loyalty, showed plainly that they preferred 
their own man, Cobham, who had played Iago to the great 
tragedian’s Moor, with the result that at his curtain call Kean 
told them bluntly that he had never before acted to an audience of 
such unmitigated brutes. On this occasion, evidently, the gentle- 
man with the bottle was not there. 

The fact of Kean’s appearance is striking enough, considering 
the struggle to keep going which the theatre often had at about 
that time, as afterwards. Yet other dramatic stars shone there 
too. Grimaldi clowned it to packed houses for thirty pounds a 
week ; Paganini made his last appearance in England on that 
stage ; Macready acted there, as did Liston, Ben Webster, Booth, 


Sheridan Knowles, Buckstone, and T. P. Cooke. In later days, — 


in the ‘sixties, Nellie Farren made her début on those boards. So 
that the brilliant company of players and operatic artists—the 
Thorndikes and Florence Saunders and Muriel Gough, Clive 
Carey, William Stack, Fisher White, Ernest Milton, and others— 
who have acted or sung there in recent and present years follow a 
theatrical record and sequence of fine sincerity and accomplish- 
ment, which not even Old Drury, with all its mighty resources, 
can have bettered. 

The character of the works produced, since first the curtain 
rose in this house, one hundred and six years ago, has been 
decidedly varied. It began with old-fashioned red-poker panto- 
mime and ripe melodramas of thunder and blood, followed by 
Shakespearean performances not very much ‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,’ and with farces and domestic plays, 
furnished with the crudest of costumes, effects, and properties, 
yet sufficient to an audience that, in its love for the ‘ legitimate,’ 
has always used imagination and accepted the simplest stage 
accessories for a rolling ocean or ancient Rome, a battle-field, a 
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blasted heath, or the immortal Forest of Arden. Dioramas, 
moralities, and variety shows, as well as opera—nearly every- 
thing at some time or other has occupied these boards. Thank 
Heaven that, with all its adventures and anxieties, the Old Vic. 
has never come down to the ‘ pictures.’ 

The most sympathetic audience in the world would, however. 
be impossible without the right inspiration. It needs true work, 
with plays that call to the heart and mind ; and not one of us who 
belongs to the Old Vic.-—by the rights and privileges of self-election 
and the tribute of the pay-box—can deny that he or she is richly 
rewarded with enjoyment given plentifully of good material. Since 
the conclusion of the war every play ot Shakespeare has been 
produced upon that stage, even to Titus Andronicus, with its ghastly 
and overloaded slabs of horror, which, happily, as we can feel, was 
only in slight part his ; and I notice, on looking through old pro- 
grammes, that even during the war, when the task of securing 
men-performers was inordinately difficult, half the plays of Shake- 
speare were given every year, as well as The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal, She Stoops to Conquer, an Epiphany play entitled The Star 
of Bethlehem, and the old morality of Everyman, with sixteen 
operas, including Don Giovanni, which has not been heard else- 
where in London since some time before 1914, and—added to the 
list, though surely he is a strange companion to Juan, the lover 
of one thousand and three—the Elijah of Mendelssohn. So it goes 
on annually with the regularity of the seasons or of the stars in 
their celestial orbits. Of the operatic section of the work of the 
Old Vic. I will, however, speak a little later, if you please. 

During recent years we have had great moments with William 
Shakespeare at this theatre—great moments due to the great 
William himself, and not to the purple passages of particular 
actresses or actors, through which, as has often been witnessed at 
other houses, the flow of the drama is suspended for Jaques to 
deliver to the footlights his speech on the Seven Ages, or the 
newest Ophelia to rave with an ingenious and very particular 
neurotic intensity. At the Old Vic. they don’t do that sort of 
thing, but give us the natural course of the action, as if it were 
teally an aspect of life displayed or a story in the process of the 
telling, showing men and women often passionate and splendid or 
wronged and weak, but not so unnaturaliy expert of attitude and 
utterance that while they mouth the traffic must be stopped, and 
their fellows on the stage remain ‘mum’ and stiff and ‘ stuck ’ and 
staring. Not that the acting down Southwark way in recent years 
has been devoid of fineness and exaltation: Sybil Thorndike has 
been there, and others of a like ideal and rapture ; but also the Old 
Vic., it must be acknowledged, has sometimes had its ‘ duds.’ 
Qn the whole, however, the show has been satisfactory and of 
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high endeavour ; individual efforts have been subordinated tp 
the common end ; the actors have worked as a team; always the 
play has been the thing. 

With such a generous provision of high and noble entertain. 
ment—for no,theatre in the world, not even the white elephant in 
red-brick at Stratford-on-Avon, is so thoroughly a memorial 
theatre to Shakespeareas the Old Vic.—one should so far as possible 
have the text unbowdlerised. Yet sometimes the blue pencil 
of a dark propriety has removed what might better have been left, 
One does not wish to keep the old merely dirty jokes, or the too 
frequent puns, used by a dramatist who knew his craft to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings, for time has taken their excuse away, 
and they do no? help the action or the characterisation. But, for 
example, it ¢s necessary to keep the whole of Launce’s speech to 
his dog. Take away any of that, and the joy of one of the most 
human of stage utterances is lost. Habitually that speech has 
been cut down, disembowelled, at the Old Vic., a process somewhat 
unfair to an audience that is gifted with a nice discrimination and 
discretion, and coming strangely from producers who have had the 
courage to display the violent woes of poor Lavinia with her 
amputated hands. 

The operatic section of the work at the Old Vic. is not less 
important than the dramatic, although twice the number of 
plays are given. In spite of disadvantages—very cramped space, 
an inadequate chorus, evidently rather roughly amateur, and an 
orchestra which, though inspired and capably led by Mr. Charles 
Corri, lacks some of the essential instruments—the performances 
are enjoyable. The scheme is ambitious. Nowhere else in 
England, possibly nowhere else in the world, is there anything like 
it, for although most towns upon the Continent of any size have 
an opera-house, ambitions abroad are not generally so catholic and 
unlimited as at the Old Vic. They are able especially to indulge in 
the local product ; and the local product of Great Britain and 
Ireland in this respect is not very much. 

At the Old Vic. you may enjoy operas which, excellent though 
they be, are not easily to be heard elsewhere, as Fra Diavolo, The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Martha, Maritana, and The Lady of 
Killarney. Sometimes they are claptrap, at other times stodgy 
and dull, but yet possessed of airs, and choruses, and graces which 
have entered the popular heart, and still are capable of stirring 
the emotions when heard occasionally in selections. They are 
played and sung every year at the house in the Waterloo Road, 
and go with gusto there. The principals, at any rate, know their 
job, and have the valuable experience of working together, so 
that even without big voices they secure a sufficient effect and give 
happiness to musicians, as well as to those of us, comparatively 
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ordinary mortals, who are glad to escape for a time from the 
dinginess of a gas-lit existence to realms of jolly melody and poetic 
fancy. It is matter for rejoicing that, at any rate in the Waterloo 
Road, we can hear again the operas in which Jenny Lind and her 
associates sang, and melodies our grandfathers hummed on their 
ways homeward afterwards. The trouble to the casual visitor often 
is that any one of the operas can be given only three times a year, 
go that nearly always the house is full, an excellent condition for 
the theatre, but disappointing to those who find themselves con- 
fronted by an inexorable doorkeeper with the verdict of ‘ Not 
even standing room ! ’ 

The established opera, which has won a living recognition, has 
its regular nights, with an alternate Saturday matinée. Lohengrin 
and Tannhauser I have not attempted to hear there, for somehow 
one feels that works requiring so much from the orchestra, a sono- 
tous splendour of brass, a magical complexity of instrumentalisa- 
tion, would be too exacting for the resources available. Mozart, 
however, that loveliest, if not the most divine, of musicians, is 
wondrously vivid and enjoyable at the Old Vic. The smallness 
of the orchestra seems almost to improve the effect, as it is nearer 
to the standards of the eighteenth century, though on these 
occasions the reed instruments, at least, are insufficient, and the 
colour of the music is thereby somewhat lost. Yet the pleasure 
of the performanceis unquestionable. From start to finish it 
goes with flow and swerve and delight ; at no other time is the 
accord of the audience with the performers so absolute. There is 
an intimacy, a friendship felt. 

The Magic Flute, in particular, is an experience to realise at the 
Old Vic. Of course, in the merely artistic essentials it has frequent 
and obvious limitations, and cannot be compared with the pro- 
duction at Covent Garden. It has not the quality or strength 
of voices, or the costumes, appointments, accessories—although 
its serpent, in the first scene, is vastly less preposterous than 
the stuffed and jerky reptile at the National Opera House— 
especially it has not the chorus or the dancers ; but in the power 
of communicating pure joy its superiority over the major house is 
positive. Those who doubt this bold assertion had better go and 
see. 

In Don Giovanni, the greatest of all operas, the Old Vic. in one 
important respect has been pioneer, for in its admirable version, 
introduced for the first time in November 1921, the comic 
epilogue was restored. This should never have been omitted, for 
besides being a delightful example of concerted music, character- 
istically Mozartian, it points the moral, accentuates its genial 
irony, rounds off the comic tragedy, in an appropriate spirit. The 
naughty Juan having mocked and derided love and infinity until 
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the end—his end—and been dragged by the statue through the last, 
worst exit of life, his companions, who had seen the significant 
escort of devils, re-enter to advise the audience to be good, with 
a frankness reminiscent of, but, oh, so different in spirit from, the 
evangelical thumpers of the old, unpleasant years : 


Sinner, pause and ponder well ; 
Mark the end of Giovanni! 
Are you going to heaven or hell ? 


Except by students of the Royal College of Music, under the 
direction of Sir Charles Stanford, this finale had never been per- 
formed in England before, so that here is a case where the little 
old theatre in the New Cut has relighted a neglected lamp and 
renewed a flame of golden inspiration. 

The customary accepted operas, as Carmen, Il Trovatore, 
Rigoletto and Faust, are performed every year; while Don 
Giovannt, let it be emphasised, is nowadays not to be heard any- 
where else in England. A strange fact, when one comes to con- 
sider it. Well, it is only another cause for pride in those who love 
the Old Vic., for this theatre is more than a place of dramatic or 
musical entertainment, with—on Tuesday nights—an illustrated 
lecture ‘ for Thinking Men and Women,’ as the programme puts it. 
It is nothing less than a national institution, and the nearest 
approach to a national theatre that we shall have until the socially 
important persons who are said to be organising such a necessity 
manage to overcome their lethargy, and, as a sign of good faith, at 
least lay a few bricks. 

Four-fifths of the work that a national theatre would do is being 
done by the Old Vic. Every year it produces half the plays of 
Shakespeare, as well as a few of the English classical comedies. A 
national theatre, of course, would stage examples of British 
dramatic works, from, say, Gammer Gurton’s Needle to Hindle 
Wakes, and afterwards. The Old Vic. cannot do that because of its 
operas. They require seventy nights a year, and are much too 
useful and good to be dispensed with. 

I do not, therefore, ask for more from Miss Lilian Baylis and 
her associates ; but I do venture the wish that at Christmas-time, 
instead of giving us The Cricket on the Hearth, which is only a sort 
of play, they should revive annually one of the old melodramas or 
pantomimes, played more or less in the original manner, which 
filled the house when Joseph Glossop, or D. W. Osbaldiston, or 
Joseph Cave was the manager: Sweeney Todd—why not ?—and 
the pantomime of Baron Munchausen, and Alone in the Pirate's 
Lair, and The Scamps of London, and that other pantomime, 
Grimaldi’s own, entitled Salmagundi, or the Clown’s Dish of all 
Sorts. Such variety and abundance of earlier achievement, how- 
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ever simple or stagey or stupid it may appear to our superiorities, 
should not be left entirely to the dust and forgetfulness, for the 
reproduction of those plays would certainly be curious, in many 
ways amusing, and would illustrate an important chapter of the 
history of the English stage. I am sure that Mr. Chance Newton, 
who knows everything about this theatre and all theatres—and 
what he does not know he can safely invent—would help in the 
discovery and presentation of those lost examples of old theatrical 
effort. 

It would, I am sure, be worth while, just as the dear Old Vic. is 
splendidly worth while. The influence of this theatre, on the 
whole, has been, and is, unexampled elsewhere. It provides what 
the upholsterers—or was it the novelists ?—called a felt want. It 
keeps the spirit of the drama alive. The audience crowds into it 
for love of the play, and the play is well done largely for love of 
the audience. The Old Vic. will not perish, its influence will 
march and prosper, for it has kept its soul. 

Be sure that often—and probably on treasury nights—great 
shadows congregate in that hall, the ghosts of players gone, 
while echoes of the old applause, inaudible to mortal ears, drift 
among the rafters. Ill arranged and dingy as the building may 
appear to new-comers who have not yet caught the gladly tolerant 
and appreciative spirit of the place, the Old Vic. is yet always 
fresh and new, for successive performers of a capacity not less 
than those of other times sing the loved songs or re-enact the 
plays proved deathless, to an audience whose fidelity can never 
tire. And so may it go on—and so it will go on until we who 
applaud to-day in turn are relegated to the armchairs of contented, 
and it may be of babbling, age—and for very long afterwards. 

One little thingelse. Why is therenot an Old Vic, doing similar 
work, with a like spirit, in every large town? It seems not too 
difficult an ideal and enterprise. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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PROPAGANDA AND FRIGHTFULNESS 


THERE is a time-honoured story of a man who after delivering an 
impassioned address to his ‘flock’ upon the need for moral 
reform, based upon his prophecy that the world would end in 
a few months’ time—he stated the day—went straight to his 
solicitors and arranged for an extension of thirty-three years 
upon the lease of his house. 

Probably he was quite a business man ; and did not forget to 
stipulate that the landlord must execute the necessary repairs 
at the end of each year. 

There is a type of essay, backed by political statements which 
we are unable to verify and by figures which may prove anything, 
with which we are all very familiar. It often spoils our morning 
cup of tea—on Sunday. 

We are told that the world is rapidly deteriorating. We are 
told that England will soon be a bankrupt wreck, and that before 
very long the yellow races of the world will hold us between their 
thumb and little finger. It is often added that the ‘ workhouse’ 
stares us in the face, and that the health of the nation may shortly 
be described as a ‘ doctors benefit.’ 

Some people may be so mentally lethargic that remarks of 
this kind are helpful, they may act upon them like a visit toa 
switchback railway, but to the vast majority of thinking people 
they are a source of irritation and of possible danger. 

To breed a spirit of unrest is contemptible unless it is to obtain 
advancement. Continuity of thought is essential to progress, 
it is the very science of invention, and as such is the only manner 
in which new industries can be built up. 

The human mind to-day is seldom capable of more than a few 
seconds’ concentration ; it is concentration, the power to follow up 
mental suggestion, that so largely distinguishes us from animals, 
and it is as essential to a community as it is to the individual. 

The public are so used to the metaphorical utterances of the 
political world that they are usually able to look upon them in 
the light of understanding, but while technical education is 
neglected at the expense of the ‘ social classics,’ so will ignorance 
allow scientific frightfulness to alarm our sense of truth. 
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In the unceasing effort to explain the details of existence, the 
scientist is apt to think along too straight a line. He is apt to 
forget the extraordinary ignorance of all of us to-day and to 
neglect the humiliating position of knowledge in this century. 

There is no such thing as a really basic fact. Every day our 
preconceived ideas of existence are altered, and a conviction is no 

of permanency. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
everyone that change is not only the spice of life, but that it is a 
necessity. 

Our most wonderful buildings are really in a constant state of 
disintegration. The very shortness of our lives should indicate 
that scientific time is beyond our ken, and that the so-called 
wonderful accomplishments of science to-day are only wonderful 
tous ; they will be jokes for the schoolboy of the future. 

Nearly all predictions of bad times to come assume that the 
man of the future will regard his circumstances through the eyes 
and brains of the man of to-day. 

Nothing could be more short-sighted ; nothing could be more 
pitiable. How often have we been told that the coal and fuel 
supply of the world is rapidly giving out, and that the time will 
come when we shall sit shivering in front of a coalless grate. ° 

This assumes at once that in the far future, that in a few 
hundred years’ time, we shall still be quite content to burn our 
coal at the same wasteful rate as we do to-day, and that we shall 
gladly burn our faces in front of an open fire while our backs are 
frozen with cold in the lath-and-plaster house of to-day. 

It assumes that the engineer of several centuries ahead will 
be quite happy to waste go per cent. of his fuel, and it assumes 
that electrical transmission of energy from a central station will 
never come ; it even assumes that no one will trouble to obtain 
energy from the tides. There are many stores of energy in Nature ; 
there is electrical power to be obtained from the atmosphere. We 
have only begun to grasp the meaning of the word ‘ atom,’ and 
our ideas of obtaining direct energy from the sun are little better 
than those of some savages. Certain newspapers would even have 
us believe that within a century or so the food supply of the 
world will give out. 

They actually dare to assume that men of medicine and 
advanced science will be unable to provide more economical 
methods of feeding. 

In other words, they take it for granted that education will 
never reach all classes even to the extent at which we know it 
to-day, and that the intensified production of specialised food will 
soon be utterly forgotten. 

Do they not know that these items of progress have only just 
this moment commenced, relatively speaking ? Is it not a well- 
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known fact to us that the whole of the community is improving ? 
We must not judge by incomplete historical records ; we must take 
the age to which people live, and we must examine the wonderful 
advances of medical and general science. 

How foolish to assume that medicine will advance no further, 
It is only a few years ago that medical science had its beginning ; 
antiseptic surgery is quite new, the study of bacteriological disease 
is in its infancy, and the internal secreting glands have only 
jumped into public prominence within the last twenty years. 

Health will continue to increase, and so we shall continue to 
benefit by improvement in curative methods and improvement 
in methods for psychological treatment of modern disease. 

There is in this world, to anyone who cares to look, a remark- 
able trend towards moral, physical, and intellectual progress. 

One is apt to talk airily of ‘ good old times,’ quite forgetting 
that if we had lived long ago our modern intelligences would have 
warned us of the many dangers to which we blissfully and 
ignorantly exposed our bodies. And even if we only look back over 
quite a short period we must realise that the discomforts endured 
by the less mentally perfected people of the past were terrible. 

It would indeed be frightfulness if a man of to-day was living 
200 years behind the times. Our moral code must increase with 
every fact of knowledge, for is it not the method of the Almighty 
to improve us that we should learn and use our power? Many of 
the heroes of old whom we were taught to revere at school would 
find themselves in Bow Street after a few days of their normal 
lives if they were living to-day, and all of us would suffer terribly 
under the legal restrictions of a few centuries ago. 

This is because we are improving ; it is not because we are 
rushing to the edge of a cliff of bankruptcy, misery and destruc-. 
tion. How often do we read that the coloured races of the world 
are merely being trained by the white to the day when they will 
rise up in our midst and beat the white from the earth. 

The writers of such fantastic tales are not logical. They should 
urge, if they believe what they say, that the white races should 
make use of their knowledge at once, and that they should by 
scientific means, by consultation with their fighting men and 
their medical men, kill off the blacks like flies. 

Yet what are we doing? We are adopting the only honest 
and the only sensible method. We are teaching the uneducated 
races, and that they are benefiting is evident to anyone who sees 
the progress made in the magnificent Universities of our Eastern 
colonies and dependencies. 

Nature cannot produce improvement immediately without 
merciless destruction. We, as very humble and very ignorant 
human beings, are very liable to be impressed by happenings 
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which are really quite small when looked upon from the distance 
of time. 

To-day we are influenced in many of our actions by the Great 
War, but after a few centuries the war will become historical, and 
the horror of it will largely die. It is right that it should if future 
generations are to benefit by the noble sacrifice of those who have 
gone. But unless we make use of the education of that war we 
do not deserve to progress, and if any other peoples are able 
to benefit more than ourselves, who would deny them their 
ight ? 

e For countless thousands of years there has been strife upon 
this earth and possibly upon other planets as well. Nature has 
been at war from time immemorial. Why should war cease to-day ? 
Can we, with our petty minds, say that the many wars which have 
made England were all good, and that this last war gave us nothing 
but bad ? Is that not a very unfair statement to those who fought ? 
Is it even common sense? We can see in a moment some good 
results of conflict. We can see progressin aviation and the chemical 
industry, progress in the science of radiotelegraphy and in the 
realms of pure physical research. 

Did not the intensified lesson of the war teach us much about 
health ? Has it not taught us that intensified work is as necessary 
for women as it is for men if they are to take their proper place 
in the world ? And although it is perhaps not for us to suggest it, 
has it not made us realise that moral good is more dependent 
upon ourselves and our thoughts than it is upon slavish adherence 
to ceremony and custom ? 

The day of rapid transit has not yet dawned. We still spend 
many weary weeks if we wish to reach Australia, but the time will 
come when the railways and steamships of to-day are only suitable 
to the engineer of the future as exhibits with the ‘ Rocket’ of 
Stephenson. 

We shall be able to reach every part of the world in comfort, 
and travelling will not be a hobby confined to the millionaire and 
the politician. What will be the effect upon our minds when we 
see other races and become intimate with them? We shall cease 
to regard them as utter strangers ; they will begin to choose the 
best amongst their own kind because they will strive to reach 
the educational standard of the more advanced nations with 
whom they mix. 

Intermarriage between the best of peoples will reduce the 
tendency to warfare, and there is every reason to think that with 
the advent of perfected wireless, perfected travel, and other simple 
comforts, a war—for example, with France—would even by the 
politician of a few hundred years to come be regarded as nothing 
more or less than civil. 
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But man will never cease to fight. The ideals for which he 
fights may alter : he will try to obtain benefit by his battles, he 
will struggle for knowledge, not for wives ; and as each step in 
that struggle is achieved, so will he appreciate the advantages of 
peace, and so will the periods at which war occurs decrease in 
frequency. ; 

But when war comes it will certainly be very frightful. Who 
knows that without it we might not suffer from diseases so terrible 
as to be beyond our imagination to-day ? To sigh for fresh worlds 
to conquer, in any sense, cannot be entirely a bad thing. Has 
any nation that has progressed in morals and in general decency 
ever been afraid to fight ? It has become a habit to create atten- 
tion by saying that the world is ‘ going to the dogs,’ but those 
who are fond of the expression should recollect that they are 
speaking for themselves alone and not for humanity. 

To the possessor of knowledge more free from the factor of 
time it would be possible to deduce the Atlantic Ocean from one 
pebble. If we ceased to consider life from the aspect of the very 
short period of which we have direct knowledge, we would realise 
that world-wide civilisation has an average tendency to improve, 

We do not usually hit our neighbour on the head for nothing; 
we do not usually torture people ; the whole world does not now 
praise us if we steal other people’s belongings by force, or speak in 
delight of hanging those who are probably mentally afflicted 
under the egis of the ‘ Christian ’ religion. 

A. M. Low. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN 


WHENEVER the fulness of time has come for the fulfilment of any 
great purpose, the personalities essential to that purpose are 
raised up, and circumstances appear to conform themselves to its 
fulfilment. There had been medical women in the past, learned 
ladies like Agneta of Sparta and the less well qualified, but very 
practical, women who practised domestic medicine and surgery 
all over the civilised world in the ages of chivalry. These women, 
learned and unlearned, disappeared for many years, and although 
the practice of midwifery was limited to women long after they 
had renounced medicine and surgery, that too had become a lost 
art among them. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century a fresh development 
of medical art for women commenced, and in 1858 Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell, an Englishwoman by birth, succeeded with great 
difficulty in taking the M.D. degree of Geneva, a small town in the 
United States. Miss Blackwell returned to England, and was 
practising there when the Cowper Temple Bill for the regulation of 
the practice of medicine was passed that same year. As Miss 
Blackwell was absolutely practising medicine at the time, her case 
could not be ignored, and thus she had the honour of being the 
first woman on the British Medical Register. Naturally, Miss 
Blackwell was anxious that other women should be able to follow 
in her footsteps, but the new regulations were so drawn that every 
candidate for registration had not only to secure theoretical and 
practical instruction in medicine, surgery and midwifery, but it 
was also necessary to find some qualifying body that would admit 
them to its examinations. The women immediately found that, 
even if they could secure lectures on medical subjects, there was 
no hospital willing to admit them to its wards, nor was there any 
qualifying examination open to them. 

Miss Sophia Jex-Blake, a woman gifted with a very remarkable 
personality, determined that she would make an effort to obtain 
qualification through the University of Edinburgh. She and six 
other ladies did their utmost for three years to comply with all the 
regulations of that University. The story of their heroic struggle 
and final discomfiture is too well known to need repetition, nor 
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does it concern the history of the London Medical School for 
Women except that Miss Jex-Blake, being foiled in her endeavours 
to secure the Edinburgh M.D. for women, resolved to found a 
school in London for the teaching of women medical students and 
to trust to a kindly Providence for the necessary hospital instruc- 
tion and admission to examination by some qualifying body, 
Miss Jex-Blake was a strong woman in body, mind and morale, 
Like Napoleon, she did not know the meaning of the word ‘ impos- 
sible,’ and like her friend and colleague Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
she possessed the courage, savoir-faire, and indifference to 
public opinion that were necessary to the pioneers of so forlom 
a hope. 

The School came into existence in October 1874 with a roll- 
call of fourteen students, a provisional council of very distin- 
guished men, and an equally distinguished staff of lecturers. Of 
these lecturers all, with the exception of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
M.D. of Paris, were teachers recognised by the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. Among the fourteen students was the 
indomitable Sophia Jex-Blake herself. The necessary funds were 
raised by private subscription, and for three years the students 
were duly instructed in the theory of medicine and surgery. But, 
alas, no hospital could be persuaded to admit the women students 
to its wards, and no licensing body would allow them to sit for 
examination. 

In 1877 the money subscribed was expended, and the infant 
School appeared to be in danger of immediate dissolution, but that 
same year saw the final triumph of those gallant pioneers. 

There were twelve great general hospitals in London. To 
eleven of them male medical schools were attached. Naturally 
they did not want the women. But the Royal Free Hospital, in 
Gray’s Inn Road, had no school. It lived a life of solitary 
grandeur, and perhaps its ‘ splendid isolation ’ robbed it and its 
work of the recognition which is essential to real success. Very 
fortunately, Mr. James Hopgood, Chairman of the Hospital Board, 
became personally interested in the fortunes of the Women’s 
Medical School, and, with some difficulty, he persuaded his Board 
to make the tremendous ‘ act of faith’ and to admit the women 
students to its wards. Thus one of the two great essentials for 
the life of the School was attained. 

Almost simultaneously with the opening of the hospital wards 
came the momentous and generous determination of the Senate 
of the University of London to open its degrees, with all distinc- 
tions, medals and scholarships, to women. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that in those dark days Irish chivalry also came to the aid 
of the distressed, and Kings’ and Queens’ Colleges of Physicians 
in Ireland afforded an easier qualification to those women to 
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whom the University degree offered too great difficulties, financial 
or otherwise. 

Thus the great campaign was won. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
her friends and colleagues, were triumphant, and the fourteen 
students obtained their qualifications. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake 
returned to Edinburgh and commenced practice there, and after 
atime founded a hospital. Dr. Edith Pechey practised in Leeds, 
and in 1883 was appointed Superintendent to the Kama Hospital, 
Bombay, which afforded her a field of good work for many years. 
Most of the other ladies settled in England, but Miss Waterston 
went to Africa and is still an honoured and successful practitioner 
of some forty-six years’ standing in Cape Town, while Miss Fanny 
Butler went as a medical missionary to Kashmir, probably the first 
woman medical missionary to India. The faith, hope and courage 
of the pioneer women were amply rewarded. Not only did they 
obtain all that was necessary for the qualification and registration 
of the students, but they saw those students successful in that a 
larger percentage of them obtained University degrees and dis- 
tinctions than were obtained by any other medical school. Still 
more important, they saw that the medical women who owed 
their success to the School were able to make good in practice. 
The numbers of students have risen from the fourteen of 1874 to 
something like four hundred for many years past. 

The number of women who have qualified from the School in 
the fifty years exceeds a thousand. The Royal Free Hospital also 
has reaped its just reward for its generous action in admitting 
women to its clinical instruction, for every scholarship, every dis- 
tinction and all the success obtained by its students have enhanced 
its good reputation. Long ago the betrothal between school and 
hospital, so timidly proposed, developed into a much closer and 
a completely satisfactory union, and the joint institution is now 
known as the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women. 

1874 to 1924. THE JUBILEE OF THE SCHOOL.—Fifty momen- 
tous years, half a century that has seen the little one become a 
thousand, and the puny infant a vigorous adult. Our jubilee 
brings us many duties, much food for reflection, and abundant 
cause for thankfulness. Among these duties is the delightful 
one of praising our famous men and our mothers who bore us ; that 
is to say now we must teach the younger women to remember 
with affection and gratitude the distinguished pioneers, thanks to 
whose labours their own status in the profession has been attained, 
who bore for them the burden and heat of the day. 

Elizabeth Blackwell, Sophia Jex-Blake, and Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson are names only to the younger medical women, and 
indeed many of them only know one of the three—the one on 
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whom the greater part of the responsibility and anxiety fel], 
Elizabeth Blackwell practised in Hastings and took little active 
share in the management of the School. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake 
herself qualified from the School and continued to take a vivid 
interest in its fortunes, but her professional life was lived in 
Edinburgh, and probably its greatest interest was to be found in 
the hospital which bears her name in that city. On the other 
hand, Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson from the very inception 
of the School up to extreme old age continued to be its very soul, 
Her official positions were Lecturer on Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and later on Lecturer on Medicine. She also occupied 
the very important offices of Dean, and Chairman of Council, and 
when she resigned the office of Dean, she became President of the 
School, and thus held office connected with it until her death in 
1917. It was to Mrs. Anderson’s untiring exertions that the 
School owed its rapid yet steady development. She wrote about 
it, spoke about it, used her influence, her position and her money 
to secure its welfare. To most of us who know and love the 
School it is but one interest among many; to Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson it was her life’s work; and her best reward for her 
self-sacrificing labours was to be found, not in any personal 
increase of reputation or status, but in its constantly developing 
prosperity and success. Shrewd, businesslike, strenuous, with 
a hard head and a warm heart, she was the one woman amongst 
all connected with the School who was fit to bear, and who did 
bear gallantly, the innumerable difficulties, discouragements, and 
disappointments that from time to time beset her beloved School. 
It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to all who knew and 
admired her that before her death she knew that the long-drawn- 
out battle was won, and that at any rate up to that time the out- 
look of the campaign was hopeful. 

Of course the School was started absolutely without endow- 
ment. Indeed, for its first three years it was maintained on a sum 
of 1,300/. privately subscribed by certain friends and the fees of 
its few students. Generous individuals have from time to time 
given scholarships, and much money was obtained during Mfrs. 
Anderson’s lifetime by her persistent and strenuous efforts. But 
those responsible for its financial stability have never been able 
to feel satisfied about the School. The medical curriculum 
demands a period of six years, and before the war it was reckoned 
that each student’s inevitable expenses amounted to at least 
gool. But even this sum is totally inadequate at the present time. 
The curriculum becomes increasingly exacting both as to time and 
money, and the new methods of education, while greatly facilitat- 
ing the student’s progress and justifying brighter hopes of academic 
success and future usefulness, make demands which are increasingly 
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difficult to meet. In these circumstances it is felt that our deep 
and lasting gratitude to the Founders of the School ought to be 


- expressed in part by the provision of an endowment fund. It is 


therefore proposed that we should ask the friends of the School and 
the public, which benefits so largely by the services of medical 
women, to provide at least 50,000/. as an endowment for three 
professional chairs, one each in anatomy, physiology and patho- 

. These are the three great fundamental departments of 
medical knowledge without which no one can safely practise as 
physician or surgeon. Without an accurate knowledge of the 
fabric of the human body and the mutual relation of its various 
parts all doctoring would be guess-work and surgery an absolute 
impossibility. Without information as to the functions of 
every part and every organ we should fail to understand their 
action in health or in disease, and without a knowledge of the 
many ways in which structure and function may be abnormal or 
aberrant we should know neither what was wrong nor how to set 
it right. These three subjects, then, constitute the basis of 
scientific medicine, and in dedicating three chairs to the memories 
of Sophia Jex-Blake, Elizabeth Blackwell, and Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, we feel that we are piously expressing our 
sense of indebtedness for their exertions on behalf of medical 
women. 

In performing the difficult task of collecting this money the 
School Committee does not find any want of public interest in 
medical women and the School. We are not told, ‘ I am not inter- 
ested’ or ‘ This matter does not concern me.’ The one and only 
plea advanced for inability to subscribe is that of poverty, the 
burden of taxation and the cost of living. We are not dismayed : 
we feel sure that those who are unable to give this year will do so 
when better days come, and we are confident that even now, if the 
public could realise what is being done for it by medical women, 
it would manage to find the necessary funds. There are certain 
departments of medicine and surgery which are already largely in 
the hands of women, certain services to their own sex and to 
children which they are specially qualified to render. ‘2 3 

If the proper study of mankind be man, there is no doubt that 
the proper study of womankind is woman, and that the chief 
raison d’étre of women doctors is their special suitability for the 
practice of midwifery and gynecology. In addition to these 
specialties, women doctors ought to be found very useful for work 
in the female departments of prisons and lunatic asylums. A 
large number of women prisoners are mentally defective, most 
of them, of course, being what is technically known as ‘ Higher 
grade feeble-minded.’ Many of them are quite young girls, who 
have committed petty misdemeanours such as thefts, obstructing 
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the police in their duty, and similar acts which are really the 
expressions of faulty mentality rather than deliberate criminal 
intention. The whole story of feeble-minded prisoners is a pecu- 
liarly sad one. They are often members of unstable families, 
handicapped by an unfortunate heredity, and still more by care- 
less and improper bringing up. Both by neglect and by the force 
of bad example they are poorly equipped for the battle of life. 
In many instances they are doubtfully able to distinguish right 
from wrong-doing ; they have but little strength to resist tempta- 
tion, and a sudden gust of sexual feeling or an unaccustomed glass 
of wine (the Bank holiday spirit) is quite sufficient to upset their 
doubtful balance and so to bring them first to the magistrate’s 
court, then to a short sentence of imprisonment, with option of 
fine. This method of treatment, designed as it is for the welfare 
both of the offender and society, too frequently becomes the basis 
of what may be known as the ‘ in-and-out life.’ By this is meant 
the moral and mental condition which not infrequently leads to an 
individual receiving 250, or even more, convictions for relatively 
trifling offences. For instance, a young woman slightly the 
worse for drink is noisy and disorderly in the street. When 
brought before the magistrate, she is very likely to be cautioned 
and told that, in consideration of her youth and it being her first 
offence, she must go to prison for a few days or pay a fine. The 
money is not forthcoming immediately, and the girl is sent to 
prison. Very shortly one of her companions in disorderly conduct 
pays the fine, meets her on her discharge from prison, and takes 
her home to start afresh on a lower rung of the ladder from which 
she fell. In many cases a very undesirable relationship is thus set 
up between the man who pays the fine and the possibly attractive 
but silly girl whose virtue has no protection of principle or environ- 
ment. From that time on she is ‘ known to the police,’ and not 
infrequently ‘wanted’ by them for petty thefts or unseemly 
conduct. She serves many short sentences, none of them long 
enough to enable her to profit by the really excellent disciplinary 
and educational treatment afforded by our modern prisons. 
There are women whose life is thus passed, and who almost inevit- 
ably continue to sink lower and lower in the social scale. A 
considerable percentage of these girls and women contract disease 
and spend a certain portion of their various terms of imprison- 
ment in the prison hospital. There every effort is made to restore 
them to moral and physical health, and it is to such cases that a 
wise and experienced woman doctor can best minister the gift of 
healing and prove herself a useful lieutenant to the supreme 
authority of the institution. Not only in medical knowledge, but 
also from her experience of life and her training in psychology, 
a woman doctor of goodwill imbued, as she ought to be, with a 
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ion for humanity, is in a position of great advantage to seek 
and save that which is being lost. 

Again, in the matter of female lunatics the services of women 
doctors are, and ought to be, very valuable. Bound as they are to 
the sufferers by their sex, and having, if they will, a good under- 
standing and insight into their mentality, they ought to prove 
themselves both efficient and sympathetic with those the music 
of whose mind is like sweet bells jangled and out of tune. Women 
doctors also make admirable inspectors of prisons, factories, 
schools and midwives. There is an old saying about setting a 
thief to catch a thief, and, without wishing or intending to infer 
that the woman doctor has a specially close likeness to all those 
whom she may be called upon to inspect, there is no doubt that 
she shares with them the woman’s point of view and the woman’s 
attitude towards life, which gives her a very real advantage in 
the discharge of her duties as inspector. 

Since the beginning of the century there has been a great 
development in what is briefly called ‘ welfare work.’ That is 
chiefly the work accomplished by voluntary associations for the 
care of women before and after childbirth, the welfare of infants 
from birth to school age, and all the other efforts which have deve- 
loped therefrom. This movement, which bids fair to save the lives 
of many child-bearing women and many more babies, is also gradu- 
ally securing for the Empire a healthier and a sturdier population. 
In fact, good feeding, proper clothing, and a constantly increasing 
knowledge of what constitutes a healthy home is beginning to do 
for our present-day population what more drastic circumstances 
did for the teeming families of the Middle Ages. Now, as then, 
it is the survival of the fittest, but, thanks to medical science and 
to a more enlightened philanthropy, the percentage of fitness in 
our children greatly exceeds that of former years. This benefi- 
cent work has opened a wide field for the energies of the younger 
medical women, and gives them the opportunity of learning to 
understand the domestic problems of those whom they would 
benefit, and gradually teaches them how they can best assist in the 
solution of those problems. 

If medical women in increasing numbers are needed for the 
adequate performance of these duties at home, still more are they 
needed for the same problem in other parts of the Empire. Take 
the case of India, with her enormous population, chiefly consisting 
of the dwellers in the tiny villages and hamlets scattered over 
the vast peninsula. Many years ago Sir Charles Pardey Lukis 
pointed out that one of the most urgent calls for women doctors 
was that they should make themselves available for evangelising 
the gospel of good health and cleanliness in India’s homes. Not 
so much that each village should be under the guidance and 
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teaching of a fully qualified European woman doctor, but that 
a sufficient number of them should be found in the larger towns 
able and willing to instruct the many bright and intelligent girls 
of the country, who, in their turn, could carry the necessary know- 
ledge to the inhabitants of villages and hamlets. 

It is no doubt true that values in India are altering rapidly, 
and that the relations between the different races are widely diffe- 
rent from what they were thirty years ago. Pessimists among us 
are prophesying the end of the British raj, but the wisest and the 
most patriotic of Hindus and Mohammedans recognise that the 
time when India can exist as a sovereign State and an entirely 
unified country is far distant, and that for a longer time than we 
are able to foresee the welfare of her teeming millions will depend 
on the continuance of her present government, modified although 
it may be by a certain amount of Indianisation. If this be the 
case, there will be a constantly increasing demand for women 
doctors, to work independently or under the State or Christian 
missions, and those among us who most earnestly desire that India 
should remain an integral and honoured part of the Empire will be 
most anxious to assist in the education of women who will be 
suitable for this Imperial service. 

These considerations are amongst the grounds of our conviction 
that the 50,000/. will be forthcoming. Whether our desires are 
selfishly limited to our families, whether by an increase of charity 
they at any rate extend to the welfare of the British Isles, or 
whether, with statesmanlike wisdom, they are coextensive with our 
Imperial responsibilities, we shall certainly realise that it is a duty 
incumbent upon each one of us to do what lies in our power to 
secure that the medical women trained in our School shall be the 
best of their kind, well taught, well disciplined, and able to graduate 
not only in a learned University, but also to act as acceptable and 
efficient representatives of a noble profession and a great nation. 

Others there are who praise the times that are past and the 
women who are gone to their reward while they look with disfavour 
on those women who are the products of our recent times and our 
new conventions. But the authorities of the School, who best 
know the nature of the material on which they have to work and 
the value of the finished article, are able to look on the younger 
generation of our graduates with modest pride and satisfaction. 
There is no large community that has not its good, better, and 
best members, and in every basket of fruit there must be relative 
degrees of sweetness and of beauty. But we are more disposed 
to offer up heartfelt thanks for the goodness of our average and 
the excellence of our best than we are to lament over a speck of 
mildew here and a wasp bite there. We believe, and we have 
reason for our belief, when we say: ‘ The best is yet to be.’ 
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The central point of our jubilee celebrations is a solemn act 
of thanksgiving to Almighty God for the blessing that has rested 
on the School from the time of its foundation. This we hope to 
render in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Saturday, October 25, at 
2.30 pm. The Dean and Chapter have most kindly permitted 
us to gather there, and by a solemn procession, enriched by hymns 
and psalms, by vocal prayer and thanksgiving, and by the deeper 
adoration of the heart, we hope to express our gratitude for the 
past and our humble prayers for the future. 

In this thanksgiving the medical women will not stand alone, 
for they have invited representatives of the many professions and 
institutions which have been quickened by their life and stimulated 
by their success. This invitation has been accepted by all the great 
schools and colleges, by the nursing profession, health visitors, and 
other working women. There will be no barriers of rank or 
standing, for we even indulge a humble hope that, should Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen be in London, she, the foremost 
woman in the land, and some other women members of the Royal 
Family may join our procession and our thanksgiving. 

On the evening of the same day there is to be a grand 
reception at the School premises, where students past and present, 
friends old and new, will assemble in the fine and commodious 
buildings which all owe their existence to the indomitable pluck and 
resolution of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson. There, with music and 
song, with happy memories of the past and with fearless anticipa- 
tion of the future, we hope a goodly company will meet. 

There is yet one more item in our jubilee. This has been made 
possible by the great kindness of the City Fathers, some of whom 
may, we hope, grace the feast. We should be un-English indeed 
if we did not include a social sacrament in our rejoicings. A 
dinner is not a sacred function, but it is one that represents the 
mutual goodwill and sympathy which ought to exist, and which 
does exist, between the teachers and the taught, the old and the 
young. At that banquet there will be medical women who 
represent those who entered the School nearly fifty years ago. 
We hope to have the Countess of Dufferin and Ava, one of our 
oldest and most valued friends, Professor Sir Edward Schafer, 
and Sir Anderson Critchett, members of the original staff of 
lecturers, and Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson, who represents her 
greatly valued mother. We feel that this will be a gathering 
such as has been vouchsafed to very few medical schools, and 
one which, even should it bring tears to our eyes, will assuredly 
bring joy to our hearts. 

Mary SCHARLIEB. 
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SOUND 


THE mystery of sound is one of the deepest of those which encom- 
pass us; yet it is one to which we pay little or no attention, 
From the moment of birth, and even before, sounds are weaving 
themselves into our being, influencing us without our knowledge, 
and moulding the fabric of our lives. They affect us more pro- 
foundly and instantaneously than do sights, for many a man 
who can gaze upon beauty almost unmoved will be wildly excited 
and altogether lifted out of himself by a simple tune. Each day 
of our lives we are changed and affected by the sounds which 
reach our ears: the noises of city life irritate or reassure us ; the 
sounds of the country soothe and refresh us ; the passing of an 
express train thrills us with a sense of the power of a man-made 
thing. 

To the musician harmonious sound is the aim of life ; to the 
engineer the rhythmic beat of his engines is as satisfying as an 
orchestral symphony ; to the sailor the thin sound of the wind in 
the rigging and the rush of water from the ship’s stem are part of 
his very being. Lastly, there is human speech, the intelligible 
sounds by which we communicate with our fellows, order our lives 
and conduct our religions. 

A motion within a motion is a vibration. Vibrations of the 
air, when received by our ears, we call sound. Every physical 
object in the universe is vibrating ; hence every object gives forth 
continually its own sound. Our human senses respond only toa 
limited range of these sounds, a range which is greater in some 
individuals than in others. As is well known, the squeak of a bat 
is audible to some persons, but inaudible to others. If we were 
sufficiently in tune we should be able to hear the note given forth 
continuously by our table, our inkpot, and our house. 

The uniting of form with matter gives rise to existence, the 
state of standing out. All existing things continually radiate their 
own vibrations which, when acting upon a given medium, may be 
picked up by a suitable instrument in the form of sound. These 
vibrations express the word or name of the object which gives 
them forth. The sounds or notes of physical objects can be 
made audible by artificial means ; thus, when a gong is struck, 
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it gives out its own particular note. The planets and heavenly 
podies themselves must, by their very nature, give forth each one 
continually a harmonious note. These notes are inaudible to us, 
for if we could hear them they would drown all other sounds. Yet 
some individuals have been sufficiently in tune with the cosmic 
thythm to hear this music of the spheres. 
In the Somnium Scipronis there occurs the following passage : 
* What,’ I said, ‘ is this sound, so loud and yet so sweet, which fills my 
ears?’ ‘It is,’ he replied, ‘ that chorus, composed in unequal intervals, 
yet in distinct parts and proportions, which is chanted by the onrushing 
and movement of the heavenly bodies themselves, and which, by combining 
the high notes with the low, produces harmoniously various chords. For it 
would be impossible that such mighty motions could be effected in silence ; 
and Nature shows us that the bodies at one extremity utter a deep sound, 
but those at the other a shrill one. For this reason that highest of the 
courses of heaven, whose revolution is more rapid, gives out a sharp 
and shrill sound, whereas this of the moon, the lowest, moves with the 
note. For the earth, the ninth sphere, remaining motionless, abides 
immutably in the lowest position, occupying the central place of the 
universe 


‘ But those eight circles, two of which have the same power, those of 
Mercury and Venus, give out seven sounds of distinct pitch, and that 
number is the connecting principle of almost all things. Learned men, by 
imitating this harmony with strings and vocal melodies, have opened a 
way for their return to this place, as all others have done who, endowed 
with pre-eminent genius, have cultivated in their mortal life the pursuits 
of heaven.’ 

The vibration of the physical atmosphere is but the lowest 
form of sound, a fact that may be illustrated by the phenomenon 
of wireless. The wireless waves set in motion by the voice speak- 
ing into the microphone have to be retransformed into audible 
sounds by the valve or crystal and telephones at the receiving end ; 
yet these waves are vibrations in the ether, and could themselves 
be heard as sounds by anyone possessing what might be termed 
‘etheric’ hearing. 

The science of vibration in its widest sense is all-embracing, 
for it deals with that music or harmony which is the objective 
cosmos itself. From the creative Word, or Logos, which brings the 
universe into existence, to the geometrical shapes produced in 
sand by the note of a piano, all that moves or changes may be 
expressed in terms of vibration. The higher vibrations overcome 
and are superior to the lower ones ; the more powerful rhythms con- 
tain within themselves the minor ones. The rhythms of Nature 
are perfect ; the cosmic chant of winds and tides and stars does 
not falter; its harmony is complete, its inbreathing and out- 
breathing regular and inevitable. But when man is considered 
there is the beginning of discord. He alone of the earth’s creatures 
has the power to mar the symphony, to sound a discordant note 
in the chorus. Man is a microcosm of the macrocosm, and there- 

Vor. XCVI—No. 572 ss 
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fore he contains within his physical body elements of all that is 
contained within the physical universe. But the physical universe 
is in complete and perfect harmony, whereas man is usually ina 
state of more or less acute discord. His various principles are 
continually clashing, his mind requiring one thing, his body 
another. The diseases and sicknesses which befall man’s physical 
body are without exception the result of inharmony between the 
principles which make up complete human nature, for the per- 
fection of the physical universe results from its complete harmony 
and perfect correspondence with the subjective principles upon 
which it rests. 

Man’s life is a process of tuning himself into the cosmic rhythm, 
By studying the world around him and comparing it with himself 
he may arrive at a knowledge of the principles upon which both he 
and it are founded, and thus become a more and more perfect 
likeness of the macrocosm. 

It must be realised in this connection that this return into the 
likeness of the macrocosm by no means denotes a return to Nature 
in the sense in which that phrase is sometimes used. Visible 
Nature is, as it were, the physical body of the macrocosm ; and 
therefore for man to identify himself with it, as such, is for him 
to descend below his highest potentiality. Perfect though it be, 
it is only one aspect of the perfections of the Divine, and con- 
sidered as an aim in itself, an object of imitation, apart from the 
other aspects of Deity, it may lead man far astray. This is why 
Nature mysticism is only satisfying up to a certain point and why 
religions which worship Nature as such become debased and cruel. 
But when this is kept in mind and Nature is looked upon as the 
symbol, the expression, the manifestation, and not Deity itself, it 
may be a means of approach to that which is beyond it, for man 
may divine in the symbol the thing symbolised. 

The rhythms and vibrations of Nature, therefore, act chiefly 
upon the physical body of man ; they do not in themselves affect 
his spiritual nature, except in so far as he sees in them the evidences 
of that which produced them. But in the healing of the body and 
in its preservation in perfect health a life in close harmony with 
Nature is a valuable aid. 

The sounds of winds and rivers, of rustling leaves or breaking 
waves, are soothing and harmonising ; they repair the mischief 
which the rush of city life does to man’s body. Indirectly they 
may help to attune his soul, but that they are not always potent 
enough to do this is clear from the fact that to a man in great 
trouble or pain the beauty and peace of Nature appear only as 
a mockery, a beautiful mask. This is because Nature and her 
sounds do not, and cannot, affect directly the highest nature of 
man, which is above Nature. 
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Besides the natural there are the artificial sounds which man 
himself produces. 

Because man is a microcosm of the macrocosm, he has the 
power of reproducing all the sounds of Nature. But, being 
endowed with intelligence, he is able to arrange these sounds in 
various orders and scales, so that they become more than natural 
and can affect his own higher nature. Mere imitation of the sounds 
of Nature would, in itself, never be sufficient to bring man into 
tune with the All. Thus man must perform the process of bring- 
ing himself into harmony by the light of his own intelligence, 
using the sounds and forces of the world around him as materials 
in the work. 

One aspect of this work is the science of music, which in its 
highest sense might be called that of ordinative sound. It is said 
to have been invented by Pythagoras, who deduced it from first 
principles and devised means of bringing a reflection or echo of 
the Divine music, which to him alone was audible, to the ears of 
ordinary men. The Pythagorean canon rests on the proportions 
of half, two-thirds, and three-quarters, the interval between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the fundamental cherd being taken 
as the first unit of tone. From these original proportions all the 
modes were deduced. These were fourteen in number, and their 
music affected those who heard it in widely different ways. Most 
modern music is composed in two of these modes, and these two 
those most distrusted by the ancient and more profound musicians. 

For they, realising both the true end of man and the true nature 
of music, did not use it lightly or in a haphazard fashion, but 
scientifically and with a full knowledge of its effects. Nowadays 
we use music mainly as an amusement or a relaxation, but with 
the Pythagoreans it held a much more important place in life. 
It is said of Pythagoras that— 
at night when his disciples went to sleep, he delivered them from all the 
noises and troubles of the day, and purified the perturbations of their 
minds, and rendered their sleeps quiet, with good dreams and predictions, 
And when they rose again from their beds, he freed them from the drousiness 
of the night, from faintness and sluggishness, by certain proper Songs, 
either set to the Lute or some high Voice. 


He composed also various songs and rhythms ‘ by which the 
harmonies of the faculties of their souls were reduced to their 
primitive dispositions,’ and 
by which he changed all the passions of the mind, which were newly raised 
in them without reason, and which did procure griefs and angers and pities 
and unseemly loves, and fears, and all kinds of desires, and vexations and 
appetites, and softnesses and idlenesses, and impetuosities, correcting and 
directing every one of these towards virtue by convenient harmonies, as 
by certain effectual medicines. 

He used no musical instrument but the Lute. Wind instruments he 
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conceived to have an ignoble sound, and to be only fit for the common 
people, but nothing generous. 

He likewise made use of the words of Homer and Hesiod for the rectifica- 
tion of the mind. It is reported that Pythagoras, by a Spondiack Verse 
out of the works (perhaps of Hesiod) by a player on the Flute, 
the madness of a young man of Tauromenium, who being drunk, and having 
employed all the night lasciviously with his mistress, was going about to 
fire the door. of his Rival’s house ; for he was exasperated and inflamed by 
the Phrygian mood, But Pythagoras, who was at that time busied in 
observing the Stars, immediately appeased and reclaimed him, by per. 
swading the Piper to change his Air into the Spondiack mood. Where. 
upon the young man being suddenly composed, went quietly home, who 
but a little before would by no means hear the least exhortation from 
Pythagoras, but threatened and reviled him. 


The above quotations, which are taken from Stanley’s History 
of Philosophy, sufficiently show that the science of music was far 
more deeply understood and more widely applied than is the case 
at the present day. As medicine becomes a less empirical science, 
and its practice is brought more and more into conformity with first 
principles, the use of music for healing purposes will be resumed. 
Already there are signs of a movement in that direction, for the 
healing properties of colour are now recognised, and it is but a 
step further to the rediscovery of the more fundamental and potent 
uses of sound. 

Pythagoras divided the sounds made by the human voice into 
two classes. The one, in which the voice rests on each note 
separately and distinctly, he called the Diastematic ; the other, 
that of ordinary speech, with its slurs and cadences, the 
Continuous. 

Thus we are brought to the highest and most potent mani- 
festation of sound, that of articulate human speech. Behind 
everything that exists is the archetype or idea (using the word in 
the Platonic sense) from which it springs. Man by contemplating 
physical objects and endeavouring to realise that of which they are 
symbols may at length be led to these Divine ideas themselves. 
And just as the idea itself is the origin of countless substantial 
objects which are partial expressions of it, so the attempt to 
describe an object or express its idea in sound gives rise to a word 
or name. The endeavour to demonstrate the relationships of 
these ideas to each other produces language. But just as no 
physical object can express the whole content of the archetype 
from which it springs, so no finite word can fully express the 
object to which it is applied. Indeed, so numerous are the view- 
points from which even the simplest object may be contemplated 
that each one has applied to it many names, all of which predicate 
something of it by one or more of the ten Aristotelian categories 
of substance, quality, quantity, relation, place, time, condition, 
situation, activity or passivity. The conception of the ideas which 
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are behind spoken language has been beautifully touched upon in 
Fiona Macleod’s essay The Lynn of Dreams : 

And there the dreamer of whom I write saw his heart’s desire bending 
like a hind of the hill and quenching her thirst. Forthere he saw the 
images of beautiful words, as he knew them in their mortal shape and colour, 
themselves in drifting thought, and often become the thought whose rai- 
ment they seemed . . . or stand, like reeds in shadow, and let the drifting 
thought take them and wear them as crowns or diadems, or crested plumes. 

And looking deeper, he saw the souls of words, in their immortal shape 
and colour. These would not come from the violet hollows where they 
moved in their undying dance of joy, nor could the supplication of yearning 
thoughts reach them. 

He saw, too, the flow of the secret tide that continually moved these 
children of joy into semblance of mortal beauty, images known in happy 
hours or seen in dreams, but often such as he had never known either in 
waking dream or in sleeping trance. These he saw ceaselessly woven and 
unwoven and rewoven. The clusters of many Pleiades made a maze in 
that living darkness. His soul cried aloud for joy. 

It is not good for mortals to look too soon upon hidden things, 
as the dreamer by the Lynn of Dreams found to his sorrow ; but, 
whether we see them or not, these eternal ideas subsist for ever 
behind the symbols in which we clothe them. 

And so behind all existing languages there is this universal 
inner language of ideas. The more perfectly this inner language is 
expressed in any one particular language, the more adequate will 
that language be for the clothing of thoughts. A language is not 
a dead, formal texture of symbols, but a body of living words, 
continually moulded and shaped by the thoughts of those who 
speak it. Since the fundamental process of reasoning is the same 
in all men, all disagreement and differing conclusions must arise 
from false premises, illogical deduction, or lack of unanimity as to 
the meaning of the terms employed. 

Each idea is expressed in part by many words, and each word 
has many different meanings according to the sense and connec- 
tion in which it is used. But in so far as the word applied to any © 
existing thing is a true one, that is to say, in so far as it expresses 
some predicate of the thing to which it is applied, it will not be 
contradictory or inconsistent with any other word which may be 
applied to the same thing. Thus a piece of steel may be called 
arail or a girder, according to the use to which it is put, and a 
sermon may be described as an inspiration or a piece of twaddle. 
The correctness of the terms applied to concrete objects is of less 
importance than that of the words for abstract ideas. Whether 
a particular cooking utensil be called a saucepan or a ‘skillet ’ 
is immaterial, whereas the precise connotation of the word 
‘transubstantiation ’ may be the cause of bloodshed. 

The misuse of words is a far more serious matter than some 
fluent users of the pen are apt to think. It is nothing less than the 
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obscuring of truth itself. Every word has a root meaning which 
connects it with the idea which is behind it. From each root are 
formed many words, and the fundamental roots of language are 
few compared with the multitudes of words which spring from 
them. Any particular sense in which a word is used ought to be 
referable in some degree to the root, for if the root meaning ig 
entirely lost sight of, as sometimes happens when a language 
becomes corrupt, the word is merely an arbitrary sound which 
will convey different meanings to different people, whereas if 
the root meaning is in some degree present it will be to that 
extent a true symbol of the idea it expresses, and the meanings it 
conveys to the minds of those who hear it, though not necessarily 
the same in each case, will not be inconsistent. 

A heavy responsibility, therefore, rests on philologists and the 
compilers of dictionaries, for it is their business to see that the 
meanings which become attached to words are the true ones, and 
that no words are fathered upon roots with which they have no 
connection. It is to be feared that in some cases they have not 
been equal to the task which they have undertaken. Nor are 
they entirely to blame, for ultimately responsibility for the right 
use of words must rest upon those who actually use them and not 
upon the lexicographers. A language is not a fixed system of 
symbols, but, as has been said, a living instrument of expression, 
ever being modified and made more perfect by those who speak 
and write it. 

The potency of words is due to the fact that they have the 
power of affecting the whole nature of man and not merely a part 
of it. They affect his body, his emotions, his mind, and that 
which is above his mind. For, besides their original root meaning 
and the particular meaning that becomes attached to them in 
any one period, they have, as it were, the capacity of absorbing 
into themselves the distilled essence of the circumstances in which 
they are used. Thus they become ensouled and filled with power. 
The very fact that the use of a word extends over a long period of 
time is evidence that it is a true symbol, and thus, to the life 
which its own intrinsic worth gives it, there is superadded that 
which it gains by use. 

If words in themselves may be endowed with life, so, to a much 
more intense degree, may those structures of words which it is in 
the power of man to create. When each word is well and truly 
used, so that the idea behind shines out through it, and when all 
the words and minor combinations of the work are fully dominated 
by the over-idea which is the soul of the structure, such a creation 
becomes a living entity, a power in all the worlds. 

A poem, a piece of prose, or a ritual, looked at from the 
physical point of view, is a succession of sounds, but such a succes 
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sion may have power to lift the soul of man from earth to heaven, 
to make a path from time into eternity, from the regions of sound 
to that which is beyond sound. In such a work we may see the 
highest expression of the power of sound, the most Godlike use 
which man can make of his own creative powers. By musical 
notes we may shatter a vessel, but by spoken words we may 
shatter a man’s faith and bring to nothingness the hopes of a life- 
time. Words are indeed winged, for when true words are spoken 
with feeling and intelligence they fly to the uttermost corners of 
the earth, and their echoes are heard in heaven. Thus is sound a 
mediator between the above and the below, the height and the 


As the importance of sound in the lives of human beings is 
more fully realised many of the barbarities of modern civilisation 
will gradually disappear. To take an instance, there is no reason 
why the warning note of a motor car should not be pleasant and 
musical instead of harsh and raucous. The stridency and unneces- 
sary uproar which is a part of modern life is to a certain extent a 
reaction against the false calm and artificial quiet which charac- 
terised a certain aspect of the Victorian era. When the balance 
is again restored, when the motorist becomes aware that every 
time he sounds his horn he is inflicting a real injury not only upon 
the offending pedestrian, but upon himself, when the exponent of 
jazz music realises its real nature and effects, the science of music 
and of sound generally will come again into its own. 

If the true object of life were but kept in view much of its hurry 
and bustle would disappear. This hurry, which is caused by an 
illusion, is mainly responsible for the harshness of sound by which 
our ears are assailed. Once it were firmly established in men’s 
minds that there is no need to hurry, that time is a slave and not a 
master, how great would be the change in the life of a city. Roads 
would be replaced by waterways, electric cars by gondolas, steam 
sirens by musical chimes of bells. All this might be if only the 
mirage of haste were dispelled. Without such an awakening the 
efforts of legislators in the direction of fostering the amenities of 
life by laws and regulations cannot go far. Street cries and 
barrel organs may be prohibited, but as long as the general 
tendency is towards more and more speed the life of cities will 
become more and not less noisy. Amenities cannot be introduced 
by law ; they are natural blossoms, not applied beautifications. 

But when such changes come, as at length they will, and the 
causing of an inharmonious sound is recognised to be as great 
an offence against the community as that of allowing a bad smell 
to be made, when the science of music is rediscovered and its art 
is applied, not, as now, principally as an instrument of pleasure, 
but for healing, inspiring and ordinating mankind, when the music 
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of religion is more basically understood and more gener 
admired, when, in fine, the science of sound is at last prope 
formulated, then will the whole of creation begin to give ex 
sion to that hidden sound which is the cause of all sounds that @ 
heard, that lost word of which all spoken words are faint echo 


G. H. Bo 
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